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Nor 0 is 

| MECHANICK EXERCISES: 
OR, 

The Doctrine of Handy-Works. 


The ART of FOTNERYT. 


Definition. 4 


Oynery, 7s an Art Manual, whereby ſeveral Pieces of 
Wood are ſo fitted and joined together by ſtraight 
Lines, Squares, Miters, or any Bevel, that they 
ſhall ſeem one intire Piece. 


Explanation. 


By ftraight Lines, T mean, that which, in Joyner's 
Language, is called a Joint, That is, Two Pieces of 
Wood are Shot ( that is Plained, ) or elſe they are 
Pared, that is, the irregularities that hinder the clo- 
ſing of the two Pieces are cut off with a Paring Chij- 
ſel. They are Shot, or Pared, ( as I ſaid ) fo exact 
[ raight, that when they are ſet upon one ano- 
ther, light ſhall not be diſcerned berwixt them. 
This they call Shooting of a Foynt, or Paring to a 
Foint, becauſe theſe two Pieces are with Glew com- 
monly joined together, either to make a Board 
broad enough for their purpoſe, or to (*) C/amp one 
piece of wood to the end of another piece of wood 
vo to keep it from caſting, or warping. 

x 1 By Squares, I mean the making of Frames, either 
for Door-caſes, or ſuch like, which is the Fe 
O 
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of two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces of 
wood, ſo as the four Angles of the Frame may comply 
with the Square, marked D. 

By Miters are meant the joining of. two pieces of 
wood, ſo as the Joint makes half a Square, and does 
comply with the Miter Square, marked E. 

- By a Bevil is meant any other Angle: As Frames that 
may be made of Pentagon, Hexagon, Ottagon, &c. 
Figures. 


$ x. The Names of Joyzers Tools deſcribed, 
In Plate II. 


A 4 Work-Bench. & The Zook in it, to lay Boards 
or other Þ $:uff flat againſt, whilſt they are < Trying or 
Plaining. c The Bench-Screw ( on its hither {ide ) to 
Screw Boards in whilſt the edges of them are Plaining. 
or 4Shooting; and then the other edge of the Board is 
fet upon a Pin or Pins (if the Board be ſo long as to 
reach to the other LZeg) put into the Zo/es marked 
aaaaa down the Legs of the Beach ; which Pix or Pins 
may be removed into higher or lower ho/es,as the breadth 
of the Board ſhall require : So-then, the Bexch-Screw 
keeps the Board cloſe to the edge of the Bench, and the 
Pins in the Legs keep it to its height, that it may ſtand 
ſteddy whilſt the other edge is working upon : For in 
the Shooting of a Joint, if the Board keeps nor its exact 
poſition, but ſhakes, or trembles under the. Plain, 
your Joint will very hardly be truly: ſtraight. 
dA The Hold-faſt, let pretty looſe into round holes 
marked 44448, in the Bench: Its office is to keep the 
work faſt upon the Bench, whilſt you either Saw, 
Tennant, Morteſs, or ſometimes Plain upon it, &c. 
It performs this office with the knock of an Fammer, 
or Mallet, upon the head of it; for the Beat of it be- 


ing 
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ing made crooked downwards, the end of the Beak 
falling upon - the flat of the Bench, keeps the Head 
of rhe Hoeld-faſf above the flat of the Bench, and the 
hole in the Bench the Shank is let into being bored 
ſtraight down, and wide enough to let the Hold-faſt 
play a little, the ZZead of the Zo/d-faft being knockt, 
the point of the Beat throws the Shak a-ſlope in the 
hole in the Bench, and preſſes its backſide hard againſt 
” the edge of the Zo/e on the upper Superficies of the 
Bench, and its Foreſide hard againſt the opperſite ſide 
of the under Superficies of the Bexch, and fo by the 
point of the Beak, the Shank of the F7o/d-falt is wedg- 
ed between the upper edge, and its opperſite edge of 
the round hole in the Bench. Sometimes a double Screw 
is fixed to the ſide of the Bexch, asat £; or ſometimes 
its farther Cheek is laid an edge upon the flat of the 
Bench, and faſtned with an Z/d-faſ?, or, ſometimes, 
two on the Bench. e A Mallet. 


d 2. BBBBBBB Planes of ſeveral Sorts : as, 


B x A Fore Plane. a The Tote. þ The Mouth. c The 
Wedge. d The Iron. e The Sole. f The Fore-end. g The 
Britch., f & h The Stock. All together 4 Plaze. Ir is 
called the Fore Plain becauſe it is uſed before you come 
to work either with the Smooth Plane, or with the 
Foynter. The edge of its ro» is not ground upon the 
ſtraight, as the Smooth Plane, and the Foynter are, bur 
riſes with a Convex-Arch in the middle of it ; for 
its Office being to prepare the Stuff for either the 
Smoothing Plane, or the Foynter, Workmen ſet the edge 
of it © Ranker than the edge either of the Smoothing Plane, 
or the Foynter ; and ſhould the 7roy of the Plane be 
ground to a ſtraight edge, and it be ſer never ſo little 
Ranker on one end of the edge than on the other, the 


Ranker end would ( bearing as then upon a point) in 
K 2 working 


i 
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working, dig Gutters on the Surface of the S:uff; bur 
this ron (Rong ground to a Convex Arch) though it 
ſhould be ſer a little Rarker on one end of its edge than 
on the other, would not make Gutters on the Surface 
of the Sruff, but (at the moſt but) little hollow dawks 
on the Stuff, and that more or leſs, according as the 
Plane is ground more or leſs arching. Nor is it the 
Office of this Plane to ſmooth the Stuff, but only (as I 
ſaid) to prepare it, that is, to take off the irregular 
Riſings, whether on rhe ſides, or in the: middle, and 
therefore it is ſe? ſomewhat Raxkter, that it may take 
the irregularities the ſooner off the Stuff, that the 
Smoothing Plane, or the Foynter, may afterwards the 
eaſier work it 7ry. The manner of 7rying fhall be 
taught, when I come to Treat of the uſe of the 
Rule. | 

You muſt note, that as I told -=._ in Smithing, Num. 
T. fol. 24, 15, 16, it was the office of the courſe tooth'd 
File to take off the prominent irregularities the 
Hammer made in the Forging, &c. and that you were 
not to f/e them more away than you need, ſo the ſame 
Caution is to be given you in the uſing of this Fore Plane 
in Joyzery, for the reaſon there alledged in Smithing, 
whether, to avoid repetition, I referr you ; only with 
this conſideration, that there /rov, or Steel, was the mat= 
ter wrought upon, and there a courſe File the Tool ; bur 
now Wood is the matter, and a Courſe, or Fore-Plane,, 
the Zool. 


d. 3 Of /e:ting the. Tron. 


When you ſe? the Iron of the Fore-Plane, conſider 
the Stuff you are to work upon, viz Whether ir 
be hard, or ſoft, or Curling, as Foyners call Croſe-zrain'd 
Stuff: If it be hard, or curling, you muſt not. ſet the 

; | | Trom 
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Tron very rank, becauſe a Man's ſtrength will not cur 
deep into hard wood; and if it be not hard wood, bur 
curling, or Knotty, and the Tron Rank-ſet, you may in- 
deed work with it till you come to fome Xo, or 
Curl, but then you may either tear your Sf, or break 
the edge of your Jr; therefore you may preceive 
a reaſon to ſet the ron fine for curling, and knotty 
Stuff. | 

' But if you ask me how rank your 7ro» ought to be 
ſet? I anſwer, If your Wood be /of?, and your Stuff free, 
and frowy, that is, evenly temper'd all rhe way, you 
may ſet the ron to take a ſhaving off the thickneſs of 
an old coined Shilling, bur ſcarce thicker ; whereas, if 
your Stuff be hard, or curling, or knotty, you ſhall 


ſcarce be able to take a ſhaving oft the thickneſs of 


and old Groat. Therefore you muſt examine the Tem- 
per of your Stuf, by eaſy trials, how the Plaxe will 
work upon it, and ſe: your Iron accordingly. And 
obſerve this as a General Rule, that the 7ro» a of the 
fore-Plain is, for the firſt working with it, to be ſer 
as rank as you can make good work with ; and that 
for ſpeed ſake. 

If your ron be ſet too rank, knock with. an Flam- 
mer upon the Britch of the Szock, and afterwards upon 
the Wedge ; for this knocking upon the Britch, if you 
knock Lend enough, 'twill raiſe the 7roz little, and 
ſet it fine ; if you knock not hard enough, you 
muſt knock again, till the 7ron do riſe ; but if you 
knock too hard, it will raiſe the ro» ſo much, thar 
its edge will riſe above the Sole into the Mouth of 
the Szock, and conſequently not touch the Szuff - 
therefore you muſt knock ſoftly ar firſt, till, by try- 
als, you find the 7roy riſes to a convenient ſous. 


Bur as this knocking on the Britch raiſes the /ron, 1o it 


alſo raiſes and looſens the wedge ; therefore (as = 
al 
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ſaid) wheneyer you knock upon the Brizch, you muſt 
alſo knock upon the wedge, to faſten the 7ron again. 

If you have raiſed the edge of the ron too fine, 
you muſt knock ſoftly upon the head of the 7ror, 
_ and then again upon the wedge, and this you may 
ſometimes do ſeveral times, till you fit your ron to 
a convenient fneneſs. 

When you have occaſion to take your ron out 
of the Stock to rub it, that is, to whe? it, you may 
knock pretty ſmart blows upon the Stock, between 
the Mouth and the Fore-end, to looſen the wedge, and 
conſequently the 7roz. 

Theſe ways of ſettizg, are uſed to all other Plains, 
as well as Fore-planes. 

In the uſing of this, and indeed, all other Planes, 
you muſt begin at the hinder end of the Sf} the 
Grain of the wood laying along the length of the 
Bench, and Plain forward, till you come to the 
fore-end, unleſs the Szuff proves Croſ5-zrain'd, in any 
part of its length ; for then you muſt turn your 
Stuff, to Pain it the contrary way, ſo far as it runs 
Croſ5-grain'd, And in Plaining, you muſt, at once, lean 
retty hard upon the Plaxe, and alſo thruſt it very 
ard forwards, not letting the P/aze totter to, or from 
ce? er till you have made a Stroak the whole 
ength of the Szuff. And this ſometimes, if your 
Stuff be long, will require your making two or three 
ſteps forwards, &'er you come to the fore-cnd of the 
Stuff : But if it do, you muſt come back, and begin 
again at the farther end, by the ſide of the laſt 
plain'd Stroak, and ſo continue your ſeveral lays of 
Plaining, till . the whole upſide of the $874 be 

plained. 
. And if the S:zuf be broad you are to Plain upon, 
and it warp a little with the Grain, or be any ways 
crooked 
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crooked in the breadth, you muſt then turn the Graiz 
athwart the Work-Bench, and Plane upon the Croſs- 
Grain. For, if your work be hollow in the middle, 
you -muſt Plain both the Bearing ſides thinner, till 
they come to a 7ry with the middle. Then turn the 
other ſide of your work, and working till Croſs- 
grain'd, work away the middle, till it come 7ry with 
the two ſides. | 

This way of Cro/5-Grain'd working, is, by Work- 
men, called 7raver/ing. 

Thus have you, in general, the uſe of all the other 
Planes : But the uſe of thoſe Planes, that are deſign- 
ed for other particular purpoſes , I ſhall ſhew, as 


they come in Order. | 
$ 4. Of the Joynrer. B 2. 


The Foynter is made ſomewhat longer than the 
Fore-plane, and hath its Sole perfectly ſtraight , 
from end to end. Its office is to follow the ' Fore- 
plane, and to ſhoot an edge perfectly ſtraight, and not 
only an edge, bnt alſo a Board of any thickneſs; 
eſpecially when a Foyn? is to be ſhot. Therefore the 
Hand muſt be carried all along the whole length, 
with an epual bearing weight, and ſo exactly even, 
and upright to the edges of the Board, that neither 
ſide of the Plane encline either inward or outwards, 
but that the whole breadth be exaftly ſquare on 
both its ſides; ſuppoſing its ſides ſtraight: fo will 
two edges of two boards, when thus /hot, lie fo 
exactly flat and ſquare upon one another, that light 
will not be diſcerned betwixt them. But yer it is 
counted a piece of good workmanſhip in a Foyner, 
to have the craft of bearing his hand fo curiouſly 


even, the whole length of a long Board ; and yer it 
is 
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15 but a ſleight ro thoſe, Practice hath inur'd the 
Hand to. 'The Foyrer is alſo uſed to 7ry Tables 
with, ( large or ſmall) or other ſuch broad work; and 
then Joyners work, as well upon the 7raverſe with it, 
as with the Grain of the Wood, and alſo Angular- 
ly, or Corner-wiſe, that they may be the more a{- 
 fur'd of the flatneſs of their work. 

Its /ro» muſt be ſe? very fine, ſo fine, that when 
you wink with one Eye, and ſer that end the ſtraighc 
ſide of the 7ron is next to the other Eye, there ap- 
pear a little above an hairs breadth of the edge 
above the ſuperficies of the ſo/e of the Plane, and the 
length of the edge muſt lie perfectly ſtraight with 
the flat breadth of the ſo/e of the Plane: For the Iron 
being then well wedg'd up, and you working with 
the Plane thus ſet, have the greater aſſurance rhat the 
Tron cannot run too deep into the Sruf, and conſe- 
quently you have the leſs danger that the Foynt is 
wrought out of ſtraight. 


$5. The Uſe of the Szrike-llock. 


The Strike-Block marked B3. is a Plane ſhorter 
than the Foynter, having its /o/e made exactly flat, 
and ſtraight, and is uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 
Foynt ; becauſe it is more handy than the long Foys- 
ter. It is alſo uſed for the framing, and fitting the 
Joints of Miters and Bevels ; but then it is uſed in 
a different manner from other Planes : For if the Mi- 
ter and Bevel you are to fit be ſmall, you mutt hold 
it very ſteddy in your left hand, with the Sole of it 
upwards, and its fore-end towards your right hand : 
and you muſt hold your work in your right hand 
very ſteddy : Then apply the ſawn Mzter, or fawn 


Bevel end of your Stuff, to the fore-end of the Srrike- 


Block, 


\ 
A 
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Block, and ſo thruſt it hard and upright forwards, till 
it paſs oyer the edge of the 7ron, ſo ſhall the edge. of 
the ron, with ſeveral of theſe. thruſts continued, 
cut, or plain off your /«f* the roughneſs that the 
Teeth of your Saw made : But if your work be ſo big 
that you cannot well -weild it in. your right hand, 
you mult ſer the end of your work in the Bench- 
ſcrew, and Plain upon it with a ſmoothing Plane. 


$ 6. The Uſe of the Smoothing-Plane. 


The Smoothing-Plane marked B 4- muſt have its 
tron ſet very fine, becauſe its Office is to ſmoothen 
Oe, work from thoſe Irregularitics the - Fore-Plane 
MACC. : , | 


411-3 I 7. The Uſe of the Rabbet-Plane. | 


; The Radbbet-Plaxe marked B 5. is to cut part of the 
upper edge of a Board, or other Suf, ſtraight, thar is, 
{fquare down into the, Board, that the: edge of ano- 
ther Board alſo cut .down in the: fame manner, may 
fir and join into the ' Square of the firſt board thus 
cut away: And when two Boards are thus /apped 
on the edges over one another ; this /apping over is 
called Rabbetting. _ * 1 
The Rabder-Plane is alſo ſometimes uſed. to ſtrike a 
Facia ina piece of Moldint; as' ſhall be-ſhewed in its 
proper place. | 
The ſides of the Jrox are not incloſed in the Stock 
of this Plane, as the fore-going Planes are, but the 
Tron is full as broad as the /tock is thick, that the ve- 
ry angles of the edge of the ro» may not be born 
off the /tuff, tro hinder the ſtraight and ſquare cut- 
ting it down; nor doth ir deliyer its ſhaving at 2 
 BOWN's. Why gon louth 
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Mouth on the top of the Szock as the other Planes do : * 
But it hath its Mouth on the ſides of the Plane, and de- 
livers its ſhavings there. Its /roz is commonly about 
an Inch broad. | | 


$ 8. The Uſe of the Plow: 


The Plow marked. B 6. is a narrow Rabbet-Plane, 
with ſome additions to it: v/z. twa ſquare Szaves, 
marked aa (fyet ſome of them have the ' upper ed- 
ges of them rounded off for the better compli- 
ance with the Hand." Theſe Saves are let ſtiff through 
_ two ſquare Mortefſes in the fock, marked 4 þ.. They 
are about ſeven or eight Inches long, and tand ſtraight 
and ſquare onthe farther ſide of the /tock ; and theſe 
two /taves have ſholders on the higher ſide of the /tock, 
reaching down torhe wooden ſole of the Plaje, (for there 
is alſo an 7ron ſole belonging to the Plow.) To the bottom 
of theſe two Sholders is, Rivetted- with Iron Rivets, a 
Fence (as workmen call tt) which comes cloſe. nxdet the 
Wooden ſole, and its depth reaches below the -/ron ſole 
abour half an Inch :*Becauſe' the -Zron of rhe Plow is 
very narrow, and the ſides of it towards the bottom 
are notto be. incloſed'in the /tock, for the- ſame rea- 
ſon that was given in' the Rabbet-Plane'; therefore ups 
on the ſtock is let in, and ſtrongly nailed, an Tron Plate 
. 6f-the ' rhickneſs- of the Plow-Tron, \-for Wood of 
that breadth will not be ftrong enough to &ndure the 
force the lower end of the Plow-Iron is put-to : This 
Tron-Plate is almoſt of the- fame thicknefs' thit the 
breadth of a Plow-Iron.is. . Joyners have ſeveral Plows, 
for ſeveral widths of Grooves. OBI <2 

The Office of the Plaw is, to pow 2-n#rrow ſquare 
Groove on the edge of a Board ; which is thus perform'd. 
The Board is ſet an edge with one -end'in the Bouch- 

ſcrew, 
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ſerew, and its other edge upon a Pin, or Pins, put into 
a Hole, or Holes, in the Leg, or Legs, of the Bench, 
ſuch an Hole, or Holes, as will, moſt conveniently for 
height, fir the breadth of the Board : Then the Fence of 
of the Plow is ſet to that diſtance oft the TIron-Plate of 
the Plow, that you intend the Groove ſhall lic off the 


edge of the Board: As if you would haye the Groove 


lie half an Inch oft the Board, then the two /taves muſt, 
with the Malt, be: knocked through the Morteſles in 
the fock; till thee Perce ſtands half an Inch off the Tron 
Phre; and .ifthe faves are fitted ſtiff enough in the 
Morrteſs of the ftock, it will keep at that diſtance whilſt 
you plow the Groove: For the Fence( lying lower than 
the ron of the Plane) when you. ſet the ron of the Plow 
upon the edge. of the'Board, will lie flat againſt the 
farther edge of the Board, and ſo keep the ron of the 
Plow all the —_ of the Board at the ſame di- 
ſtance, i from the edge of the Board that the 7ron of the 
Plow hath from the Fexce. "Therefore your P/aw being 
thus fitted, plow the Groove as you work with other 
Planes, only as you laid hold on the /tock of other Planes 
when you uſe them, now you muſt lay hold of the 
two /taves and their /ho/ders, and fo thruſt your Plow 
forwards, till your Groove be made to your depth. 

If the Staves go not ſtiff enough in the Morteſs 
of the Stock, you muſt ſtiffen them, by knocking 4 
little wooden wedge between the Staves and their 
Morreſles. 


d$ 9. Of Molding-Planes. 

There are feyeral other -Planes in uſe amongſt 
Joyners, called Molding-planes ; as, the Round, the 
Hollow, the Ogee, the Snipes-Bill, the Rabberaplane, the 
Groowing-plane, &c. ' And of thieſt they have 1e- 


veral forts, vis. from Half a quarter of an Inch, to 


L 2 an 


F 
; 
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an Inch and a Half. They -are uſed as other Planes 
are. In the Planeing of Stuff, you muſt uſe Planes 
whoſe 7rons have different Mountings; and that accar- 
ding to the hardneſs, or ſoftneſs of the Wood, you are 
to work upon.: For if the wood be hard; the ro» muſt 
ſtand more. upright . than it need do; if the wood 
be. ſoft: -For ſoft Wood, as 'Deal, Pear-tree, - Mas 
ple, &c. The Jrov.is fer to:make an Angle of 45 des 
grees, with the Sole of the Plane: But if it be very 
hard wood , you are' to Plait' upon, as Box, Ebony, 
Lignam Vite,, &c. It is fet to 80 degrees, and;:ſome- 
times quite upright: ſo that theſe hard Woods, are, 
indeed, more ' properly. ſaid to be Scraped, than 
Plained. | | 

: But before. you come to uſe your Planes, you muſt 
know how to grind, and whet:them, for they are not 
ſo fitred when they. are bought, but every Work- 
man. accommodates them to his purpoſe, as if it be 
an hard wood he is to work on, he grinds his Bafi/ 
coa more obtuſe Angle, than he would do for ſoft 
Wood. | 

The Baftl, or Angle, an Iron is ground to, to work 

on ſoft Wood is about 12 Degrees, and for hard wood 
about 18, or 20 Degrees. Where note, That the more 
accute, or thinner, the Ba// is, the better and ſmoo- 
ther the. ./roz cuts, and the more obtuſe and thick- 
er, the ſtronger the Edge is tro work upon hard 
Work. 


d. 10. Of Grinding and Whetting the Iron, 
and. other Edge-Tools.. 


When you grind your ren, place your two Thumbs 
under the ro, and your Fingers of both hands upon 
the 7ros, and ſo clap down your 7roz to the ſtone, hold- 


ms 
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ing it to that Angle with the S7oze you intend the 
Bajil ſhall have : keep the 7ron in this poſture, without 
either mounting, or tinking, its ends all the while the 
the S7oxe is turning about; And when you lift the 
tron oft the Stoxe, to ſee if it be ground to your mind; 
if it be not, you muſt be ſure you place the ron again 
in the ſame poſition on the S7oxe it had before; for elſe 
you will make a double Ba/i/ on your 7ron: Bur if it be 
true ſet on the S?oxe, and ſteddily kept to that Poſition, 
your Baſil will be Zo/ow, and the ſmaller your Grizd- 
ſtone is, the hollower it will be. You may know when 
it is well Ground, by the evenneſs, and entireneſs of the 
edge all the way. 

Having ground your ror, you muſt ſmoothen the 
edge finer with a good fine Whet-/fove. Thus, hold 
the edge of your /r-» upwards in your left hand, and 
your Whet-/tone in your right, and having firſt ſpit up- 
on your Stone to wet it, apply it to the Baſi/ of your 
Tron, in ſuch a Poſition, that it may bear upon the 
whole breadth of the Baf/; and ſo working the 
 S$?one over the Baſil, you will quickly wear the courſcr 
grating of the Grind-/tonve oft the edge on that 
ſide: Then turn the flat fide of the Zron, and ap- 
ply the Szoze flat to it, rill you have worn off the 
courſe gratings of the Grind-/tone, .on that fide 
LOO. 
Joyners often grind their 7ros upon a flat Grizd- 
fone alſo: And then they hold the 7ron -alſo in their 
hands, in the ſame poſture as if it were to be ground 
on the Round Grind-ſtone : yet then inſtead of keeping 
the ron on one place of the S7ove, they thruſt ir 
hard ſtraight forwards, almoſt the length of the 
Stone, and draw it lightlier ſtraight back again, 
keeping it all the while at the ſame Angle with the 


ſuperficies of the $Szove ; and then ſmoorhen its _ 
l wit 
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with the Whez-/tone, as if it had been ground upon the 
round Grind-/tove. And this they do 1o often, till they 
have rubbed the hollowneſs of the Baji/ to a flat, 
and then they grind it again upon the round Grind 
ſtone. 
| This Order and Manner of Setting, Grinding and 
Smoothing a Baſil and Edge, is alſo uſed in all other 
Edge-Tools Joyners ule. 


d xo. Of Chiſlels of ſeveral Sorts. 
| And firſt of Formers. 


Formers marked C1, C 3, are of ſeveral ſtzes. 
They are called Formers, becauſe they are uſed be- 
fore the Paring-Chiſſe!, even as the - Fore-Plane is uted 
before the Smoothing-Plane. ' The Stuff you are to 
work upon being firſt ſcribed, (as I ſhall ſhew in its 
proper place) you muſt ſet the edge of the Former, 
a little without the ſcribed ſtroak, with its Baf/ 
outwards, that it may break, and ſholder off the 
Chips from your Work, as the Edge cuts it. And 
you muſt bear the Helve of the Former a little in- 
wards over the Sf, that the Former do not at firft 
cut ſtraight down, but a little outwards: For, 
ſhould you venter to cut ſtraight down ar the firſt, 
you might with a negligent or unluckly knock with 
the Mallet, drive the edge of the Former under 
the work, and ſo cut, before you are aware, more 
off the under ſide than the upper ſide of your 
work, and ſo (perchance) fpoil it. Therefore you 
may make ſeveral cuttings, to cut it ſtraight down 
by little 'and little, till your work is made ready for 
the Paring-Chifel., When it is uſed, the ZHe/ve of it 
is knocktupon with a Ma/e?, to drive. the edge into 
the Saf. 


d. II. 


i 


i 
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d 11. Of zhe Paring-Chiſlel. 


The Paring-Chiſſel marked C 2. muſt have a very 
fine and ſmooth edge: Its office is to follow the For- 
mer, and to pare off, and ſmoothen, the irregularities 
the Former made. 

It is not knockt upon with the Ma/er, but the 
Blade is claſped upon rhe out fide of the hindermoſt 
Joints of the fore and little fingers, by the clutch- 
ed inſide of the middle and third fingers of the righr 
hand, and ſo its edge being fer upon the ſcribed line, 
and the top of the He/ve placed againſt the hollow 
of the inſide of the right ſholder, with prefling the 
ſholder hard upon the Helve, the edge cuts and pares 
away the irregularities, i | 

This way of handling, may ſeem a prepoſterous 
poſture to mannage an Iron Tool in, and yer. the rea- 
ſon of the Original contriver- of this: Poſture is to: be 
approved; For, ſhould Workmen hold the Blade of 
the Paring-Chiſſe] in their whole hand; they muſt ei- 
ther hold their hand pretty near the Ze/ve, where 
they cannot well mannage the 7oo/, or they muſt 
hold it pretty near the edge, where the outſide of the 
fingers will hide the ſcribed line they are to Pare 
in. Bur this poſture, all Workmen are at firſt raught, 
and Practice doth ſo inure them to it, that if they 
would, they could not well leave ir. 


d. 12. Of the Skew-Former, 


The Skew-Former marked C 4, is feldom uſed by 
Joyners, but for cleanſing accute Angles, with its 
accute Angle -on its edge, where the Ang/es of other 
Chiſels will not ſo well come. 

bt 
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$ I3. Of the Morteſs-Chiſlel. 


The Morteſs Chiſſel marked C5. is a; narrow 
Chiſe!, but hath its Blade much thicker, and, conſe- 
quently ſtronger (that it may endure the heavier 
blows with-the Maler) than other Chiſſels have, fo 
that in grinding it to an edge, it is ground to a yery 
broad Baſil, as you may ſee in the Figure. Its Office 
is to cut deep {quare holes, called Morteſſes, in a piece 
of Wood. Joyners uſe them of ſeveral Breadths ac- 


cording as the Breadths of their Morteſſes may re- 
quire. 


d 14. Of the Gouge. 


The Gouge marked C6. is a Chife! having a round 
edge, for the cutting ſuch Wood as is to be Rounded, 
or Hollowed. 

Theſe ſeveral ſorts of Chifſels Joyners have of ſe- 
veral Sizes, that they may be accommodated to do {c- 
veral Sizes of Work. 
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MECHANICK EXERCISES: 
_ OR, | 
- The Dogtrine of Handy-Works. 
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| Continued inthe ART of FOTNERYT. 
$ 15. Of the Square, and its Uſe. 


4 [ \HE Square, marked D, is two adjunct Sides 
_ of a Geometrical Square. a The Handle. 
 & The Tongue. c The Outer Square. d The 

Tuner : Square. For Joyner's -uſe, it is made 
of two pieces of wood, the -one about an Inch thick, 
and the other: about a. quarter of an Inch thick : 

Theſe two. pieces are feyerally ſhot exactly ſtraight, 

and have each of their Sides parallel to: each of 

there own Sides.” The thick Piece ( called the Handle ) 
hatch a Morteſs in it, as long within :a' quarter of: aft 
inch, as the. thin piece ( called rhe Tongue ) is broad, 
and ſtifly ſo wide, as to contain: the thickneſs of the 

Tongue. The Tongue is faſtned' into the Morteſ$ 

of the Handle with Glew and. wooden pins, ſo as the 

two outer ſides (and: then conſequently tlie 'two in- 
acr ſides) may ſtand at: right Angles-witly one an- 
other. Yo ut 

The Reaſon why the Handle is ſo much thicker 
than the Tongue, is, becauſe the Handle ſhould on 
either ſide become a Fence to the Tongue. And 
the reaſon why the Tongue hath not its whole 
breadth let into the end of the Handle is, becauſe 

they may with leſs care A line by the ſide - 2 

ala 
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athin than a thick piece: For if inſtead of holding 
the hand” upright when they ftrike a line, they 
ſhould hold ir never ſo little inwards, the. ſhank of 
a Pricker falling againſt the top edge of the Handle, 
would throw the Point of a Pricker farther out than 
a thin piece. would: to avoid - which Inconvenience, 
the. Fongue is lefr about half an Inch out of the end 
of the Handle. | 

Another Reaſon is, That if with often ſtriking the 
Pricker againſt the Tongue it becomes ragged, or 
uneven, they.can with leſs trouble plane it again when 
the ſtuff is all the way of an equal ſtrengrh, than they 
can, if croſs-grain'd Sholders be addef to any part 
of it. | 

Its uſe is. for the ſtriking of Lines ſquare either to. 
other Lines, or to ſtraight ſides, and to try the ſquare- 
nels of their Work by; As if they would ſtrike a 
Line {quare to a fide they have already ſhot : They 
apply the inſide of the Handle cloſe to the ſide fhor, 
and lay the Tongue flat upon the work, then by the 
outerſide of the: Tongue, they draw with a Pricker 
2 ftraight. line : this. is called Striking, or drawing of 
a Square. Or, if they would Try the ſquareneſs. of 
a Piece of ſtuff ſhot on two. adjoining ſides, they ap- 
ply the inſides of the Handle and Tongue to.the out- 
fides of the ſtuff, and: if the outſides of the ſtuff do: 
all the way agree in Line with the inſides of. the 
Square,, it 1$-true Square. Or if they would try the 
inward {quareneſs of work, they apply the two out-' 


fides af the Square.to the inſides of the. work. * - 
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$16. The manner of Plaining and Trying a picte of 
Stuff ſquare, 

We will take, for Example, a Piece of Stuff cal- 
led a Quarter, which is commonly two Inches 
thick, four Inches broad, and feven Foot long. To - 
plane this Square, lay one of its broad ſides upon 
the Bench, with one of its ends ſhov'd pretty hard 
into the Teeth of the Bench-hook, that ic may lie the 
ſteddier. Then with the Fore-Plane, as you were 
_— $ 2. Number. 2. Plane off the roughneſs the Saw - 
made at the Pit, and work that fide of che Quarter, 
as ſtraight in its lengrh and breadth as you can with 
the Fore-Plane ; which you may give a pretty good 
gueſs ar, if the edge of the Iron have born all the 
way upon the work, yet you may try by — up 
your work, and applying one end ofit to one Eye, 
whilſt you wink with the other, and obſerve if any 
Hollow, -or Dawks be in the length; if nor, 

ou may conclude ir pretty true : For the work thus 
eld, the Eye will difcern pretty nearly. Or, for 
more certainty, you may apply the edge of the two- 
foot Rule, or rather a Rule ſhor che full length of 
the Quarter to your work, and if ir agree all the 
way with, the Rule, you may. conclude ir is ftraighr 
in length. But if you find it not firaight, you muſt 
ſtill with the Fore-Plane work oft thoſe Riſings rhar 
bear the edge of the Rulc off any part cf the Stuff : 
Then try if the Breadth be pretty ſtraight, if it be, 
(the Dawks the roughneſs the Fore Plane made ex- 
cepted ) the firſt office of the Fore Plane is perform'd: 
IF it be not, you muſt ſtraighten the'Breadth as you 
did the Length. | 

But though this Quarter be thus plained ſtraight 
i length and breadth, yer becaufe rhe Iron of the 

\M 2 Fore- 
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Fore Plane for its firſt working the ſtuft is ſer Rank, 
and therefore makes great Dawks in the Stuff, you 
mult ſer the Iron of your Fore Plane finer, as you were 
taught F 3. Number. 2. and with it then work down c- 
ven almoſt to the bottom of thoſe Dawks : then try 
it again, as before, and if you find it Try all the way, 
you may, with the Joynter, or Smoothing Plane, bur 
rather with the Joynter, go over it again, to work 
out the irregularities of the fine Fore-Plane: For 
the Iron of the Fore-Plane being ground to a- Riſing 
in the middle, as has been ſhewed 9 2. Numb.2. though 
it be yery fine ſet, will yet leave ſome dawks in the 
Stuff for the Joynter, or ſmoothing Plane, to work 
out. Thus the firſt fide of the Quarter will be fir 
niſhed. NL, 

Having thus Tryed one fide of the Quarter 
ſtraight and flat, apply the inſide of the Handle 
ro it, and if one of the adjoining ſides of the 
Quarter, comply alſo with the inſide of the Tongue 
all the way, you need only ſmooth that adjoining 
ſide: Bur if it do not ſo comply, that is, if it be 
not {quare to the firſt ſide, which you will know by 
the riding of the inſide of the Tongue upon one 
of the edges, or ſome other part between the edges, 
you muſt, with the Fore-Plane Rank-ſet, plane away 
that ſtuff which bears off the inſide of the Tongue 
from complying all the way with it. Burt if the 
Riſings be great, you may, for quickneſs, hew away 
the Riſings with the Hatcher: but then you muſt 
have a care you let not the edge of your Hatchet cur 
too deep into the ſtuff, leſt you cither {poil your 
Stuff, by making it unſizeable, if it be already 1mall 
enough; orif it have ſubſtance enough, make your 
ſeif more labour to get out thoſe Hatchet ſtroaks 
with the Plane than you need. Then take. off the 

roughneſs 
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roughneſs the Hatchet made with the Fore-Plane 
Rank-ſer, then fine ſer, and laſt of all with the Joyn- 
ter, or ſmoothing Plane : So is the ſecond ſide alſo 
finiſhed. 

To work the third ſide, ſet the Ovyal of the 
Gage exactly ro that width from the Gage, that 
you intend the Breadth of the Quarter ( when 
wrought) ſhall have, which, in this our Example, 
is four Inches, but will be ſomewhat lefs, becauſe 
working it true will diminiſh the Stuff : Therefore 
ſliding the Oval on the Staff, meaſure on your Inch 
Rule ſo much leſs than four Inches, as you think 
your ſtuff diminiſhes in working : Meaſure, I fay, 
between the Oval and the Tooth, your fize: If, at 
the firſt proffer, your Oval ſtand too far from the 
Tooth, hold the Oval in your hand, and knock the 
Tooth end of your Staff upon the Work-Bench, till 
it ſtand near enough : If the Oval ſtand too near, 
knock the other end of the Staff upon the Work- 
Bench till ir be fit. Then apply the flat of the Oval 
to the ſecond wrought ſide of your Stuff, fo as the 
Tooth may reach athwart the breadth of the Stuff 
upon the firſt ſide, and keeping the Oval cloſe 
againſt the ſecond ſide, preſs the Tooth fo hard 
down, that by drawing the Gage in this poſture all 
along the lengrh of the Quarter, the Tooth may 
ſtrike a Line. In like manner upon the ſide oppo- 
ſite to the firſt, viz. the Fourth ſide, Gage another 
line oppoſite to the firſt gaged line, and work your 
Stuff down to thoſe two Gaged lines on the third fide, 
cither with Plaining along, or with Hewing, and after- 
wards Plaining, as you were taught to work the ſe- 
cond fide. | 

To Work the fourth fide, ſet the Tooth of the Gage 


to its exact diſtance from the Oyal, viz. two Inches 
wanting 
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wanting ſo much as you think tle ſtuff diminiſh'd in 
working, and apply the flat of the Oval to each fide 
of the firſt ſide, and Gage as before two lines, one 
on the ſecond, the other on the third wrought ſide. 
Work your ſtuft then down on the fourth fide to thoſe 
two Gage lines, either with Plaining alone, or with 
Hewing, and afterwards Plaining, as you were taught 
to work the ſecond ſide. 


$ x7. To Frame two Quarters Square into one 
another. 


You mult take care in Morteſſing and Tennanting, 
that as near as you can you equallize the ſtrength of 
the ſides of the Morteſs ro the ſtrength of the Ten- 
nant. Ido not mean that the ſtuff ſhould be of an equal 
Subſtance, for that is not equallizing ſtrength : Bur 
the equallizing ſtrength muſt be conſidered with 
reſpect 5s the. Quality, Poſition and Subſtance of the 
Stuff: As if you were to make a Tennant upon a piece 
of Fur, and a Morteſs to receive it in a piece of Oak, 
and the Fur and Oak have both the ſame ſize; The 
Tennant therefore made upon this piece of Fur, muſt be 
conſiderably bigger than a Tennant need be made of 
Oak, becauſe Fur is much a weaker wood then Oak, 
and therefore ought to have a greater Subſtance ro 
equallize the ſtrength of Oak. And for Poſition, the 
ſhorter the ſtuff that the Tennant is made on, the leſs 
Violence the Tennant is ſubject to. Beſides, it is eaſier 
to ſplit wood with the grain, than to brake wood croſs 
the grain; and therefore the ſame wood when poſited 
as a Tennant, is ſtronger than the ſame wood of the 
ſame ſize when poſited as a Morteſs: for the inju- 
IXy a Morteſs is ſubject to is, ſplitting with the grain 
of the wood, which, without good care, it will "_ 

® 
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do in working ; but the force that muſt injure a Ten- 
nant, muſt oifend it croſs tne grain of the wood, in 
which poſition it will beſt indure violence. 

When two pieces of Wood, of the ſame quality and 
ſubſtance ( as in this our Example) are elected to 
make on the one a Tennant, and in the other a Mor- 
teſs. If you make the Morteſs too wide, the ſides of 
the Morteſs will be weaker than the Tennant ; or, 
if too narrow, the Tennant thar muſt fit the Mor- 
teſs, will be weaker than the ſides that contain the 
Morteſs: And if one be weaker then the other, the 
weakeſt will give way to the ſtrongeſt, when an 
equal violence is offer d to both. "Therefore you 
may ſee a neceſſity of equallizing the ſtrength of 
one to the other, as nearas you can. Burt becauſe no 
Rule is extant to do it by, nor can ( for many con- 
6derations, I think, ) be made, therefore this equalli- 
Zing of ſtrength, muſt be referred to the Judgment of 
the Operator. Now to the work. | 

The Morrteſs to be made is ina Quarter four Inches 
broad. In this caſe Workmen make the Morteſs an 
Inch wide, ſo that an Inch and an half Stuff remains 
on either ſide it. Therefore your Stuff being fſquar'd, 
as was taught in the laſt Section, ſet the Oval of the 
Gage an Inch and aa half off the Tooth, and gage 
with it, on either ſide your Stuff, a ſtraight line ar 
that diſtance from the end you intend rhe Morteſs 
fhall be, then open your Compaſſes to two Inches, 
and prick off that diſtance in one of rhe lines, for the 
length of the Morteſs : then lay the inſide of the Han- 
dle of the Square to one ſide of the Stuff, and upon 
both the pricks ſucceſſively, and with your Pricker 
draw ſtraight lines through them by the ſide of the: 
Tongue , ſo ſhall the. bounds of your Mortels be 


ſtruck our on the Quarter. If your Moxteis go 
| through: 
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through the Jno_ draw the ſame lines on the op- 
poſite ſide of the Quarter, thus, Turn the Quarter, 
or its edge, and apply the inſide of rhe Handle of the 
Square, to the ends of the former drawn lines, and by 
the ſide of the Tongue draw two lines on the edge 
of the Quarter ; then turn the Quarter again . with 
its other broad ſide upwards, and apply the inſide 
of the Handle of the Square to the ends of the laſt 
lines drawn .on the edge, and by the fide of the 
"Tongue, draw two lines on this broad fide alſo. 
Theſe two lines ( if your quarter was truly ſquar'd ) 
ſhall be exatly oppoſite to the two lines drawn on 
the firſt broad ſide of the quarter for the length of 
the Morteſs: And for the width. of the Morteſs 
Gage this ſide alſo, as you did the firſt ; then for the 
Tennanr, Gage on that end of the Quarter you'intend 
the Tennant ſhall be made, the ſame lines you did for 
the Morteſs. And becauſe the Quarter is rwo Inches 
thick, prick from the end two Inches, and applying 
the raſide of the Handle of the Square to the ſide of 
the _—_ and the Tongue to that Prick, draw by 
the ſide of the Tongue a line through that ſide the 
Quarter; then turn the other ſides of the Quarter ſuc- 
cellively, and draw lines athwart each fide the Quar- 
ter, as you were taught to draw the oppoſite lines for 

the Morteſs. | 
Then place the edge of the Inch-Morteſs-Chiſlel 
with its Baſil from you, and the Helve bearing a lit- 
tle towards you, within one half quarter of an Inch 
of one end of the ſtruck Morteſs, and with your 
Mallet knock hard upon it, till you find the Batil of 
the Chifſel will no longer force the chips out of the 
Morceſs; - then remove the Chiſlel to: the other. end 
of the Morteſs, and work, as with the firſt end, rill 
the Chips will yoid no longer: Then work away 
the 
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che Stuff between the two Ends, . and begin afpain 
at one of the ends, and then at the other, and work 
deeper into the Morteſs, then again between 
both; and ſo work deeper by degrees, till you have 
wrought the Morteſs through, or ( if not through ) 
to the incended depht; then with the Morteſs-Chiſ- 
ſel work nearer the drawn lines at the ends of the 
Morteſs, (for before you were direted to work but 


within half a quarter of an 'Inch of the drawn 


lines,) by laying light blows on it, till you have 
made it fit to pare {mooth with a narrow Paring 
Chiſſel, and then pare the ends, as you were taughr 
co work with the Paring-Chiſſel: then with the 
broad Paring-Chiſſel, pare the ſides of the Morteſs 
= to the Struck lines; fo is the. Morteſs fini- 
1ed. 


To work the Tennant, lay the other Quarter on 


, edge upon your Work-Bench, and faſten it with the 


Feldfaſt, as you were taught Set. I. Then with the 
Tennant, Saw a little withour the Struck-line 
towards the end: you muſt not Saw juſt upon the 
Struck-line, becauſe the Saw cuts rough: Beſides, 
you muſt leave ſome Stuff ro pare away ſmooth to 
the Struck-line, that the Szi/e (that is, the uprighr 
Quarter) may make a cloſe Joint with the Raz/ ( thar 
is) the lower Quarter: Saw therefore right down 
with the Tennant-Saw, juſt almoſt to the gaged lines 
for the thickneſs of the Tennant, and have a care 
to keep the Blade of the Saw exactly upright. 
Then turn the oppoſite ſide of the Quarter up- 
wards, and work as you were taught to work the 

firſt ſide. | q 
Then with the Paring-Chiſſel , pare the Work 
cloſe to the gaged lines for the Tennant. Then try 
how it fits the Morteſs: If it be not pared enough 
N away 
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away, you muſt Pare it where it Bears, that is, ſticks. 
But if you ſhould chance to have made it too little, 
you haye ſpoiled your work : Therefore you may ſee 
{Hoa neceſſary it is, not to make the Morteſs too wide 
at firſt, or the Tennant too narrow. 

. Then with the Piercer pierce two holes through 
the ſides, 'or cheeks of the Morteſs, about half an 
Inch off either end one. Then knock: the Tennant 
{tiff into the Morteſs, and ſet it upright, by apply=- 
ing the Angle of the outer Square, to the Angle the. 
two Quarters make, and with your Pricker, prick 
round about the inſides of the Pierced holes upon 
the Tennant. Then take the Tennant | out again, 
and Pierce two holes with- the. ſame Bit, about the 
thickneſs of a ſhilling above the  Pricked holes on 
the Tennant, that is, nearer the ſholder of the Ten- 
nant, that the Pins you are to drive in, may draw 
| the ſholder of the Tennant the clofer to the flat ſide 
of the Quarter the Morteſs is made in. Then with 
the Paring-Chifſel make two Pins ſomewhat Taper- 
ing, full big enough, and ſetting the two Quarters 
again fquare, as before, Drive the Pins ſtift into the 
Pierced holes. 

If you make another Square, as you did this; and 
make alſo a Tennant on each un-Tennanted end of 
the Stiles, and another Morteſs on the top and bottom 
Rails, you may put them together, and make {quare 
Frame of them. 


d 18. Of the Miter Square. And its Uſe. 


The Miter ſquare marked E, hath (as the- Square} 
an Handle marked 9, one Inch thick, and three Inches 
broad, and a Tongue marked 4, of about the ſame 
breadth; the Handle and the Tongue ( as the mo 
| "aye 
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have both their ſides parallel! to their own ſides. The . 
Handle(as the ſquare) hath in the middle of irs narroweſt 
Side a Morteſs in it, of an equal depht, the whole length 
of the Handle: Into this Morteſs is fitred one end of 
the Tongue, but the end of the Handle is firſt Bereld 
off to make an Angle of 45 Degrees with its inſide. This 
Tongue is (as the ſquare) Pin'd and Glewed into the 
Mortels of the Handle. | | 

It is uſed for ſtriking a Miter-line, as the Square 
is to ſtrike a Square-line, by applying the Inſide of 
the Handle to the outſide of the Quarter, or Batten, 
you are to work upon; and then by ſtriking a line 

y the ſide of the Tongue: For that line ſhall be a 

Miter line. And if upon two Battens you ſtrike two 
fuch lines, and Saw and Pare them juſt off in the 
tines, when the flats of thoſe two fawn ends are ap- 
plied ro one another, the out and inſide of the Bar- 
rens, will form themlelves into the Figure- of a 
Square. | 

Thus Picture Frames, and looking Glaſs-frames, are 
commonly made, as by a more full Example you may 
{ee in the next Section. 


d 19. Of the Bevil. 


As the Square is made to ſtrike an Angle of 90 
Degrees, and the Miter an Angle of 45 degrees, ſo 
the Bevil ( marked F) having its Tongue movable 
upon a Center, may be ſet to ſtrike Angles of any 
greater, or leſſer, numbers of Degrces, according as 
you open the Tongue wider from, or ſhut it cloſer to 
the Handle. Ir is uſed as the Square, and the Miter, 
and will perform the Offices of them both, though ir 
be not purpoſely made for either; but for the ſtriking 
ſuch Bevil lines, as one part of your work muſt be cur 

N 2 away 
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ayay to, to make it join with another part of your work: 
For Example, 

We will propoſe to make a Frame for a Picture, 
Looking-Glafs, &c. containing eight ſtraight Sides ; 
You may quickly perceive that all the ends of theſe 
eight ſtdes muſt be cur to Bevils, and what Bevils 
they muſt be, you will, find if you deſcribe upon a 
fmooth flat Board, a Circle of any bigneſs, but the 
larger the better: Divide this Circle into eight e- 
qual parts, and from every point draw a Line to the 
Center : Draw alſo ſtraight lines from every point 
to its next point: Then lay the inſide of the Handle 
of your Bevil exatly upon any one of theſe ſtraight 
lines, ſo as the Angle made by the inſide of the 
Handle, and the inſide of the Tongue, lie exactly ar 
the very Angle made by this ſtraight line, and the Se- 
mi-Diametral line proceeding from the Center, and. 
move the Tongue nearer, or farther off the Handle, 
till the inſide of the Tongue and the inſide of the 
Handle, lie exactly upon thoſe two lines, ſo ſhall your 
Bevil be ſer. 

| Then having fitred your Pieces ro your Scant- 
ling, Stick your Pricker as: near the: outward Cor- 
ner of your Pieces as your {tuft will b:ar, and apply: 
the inſide of your handle alſo ro the outer ſides of 
your Pieces, and ſo as the inſide of the 'Fongue may 
be drawn home to the Pricker. For ther lines drawn 
on thoſe Pieces by the inſide of the Tongue, ſhall be 
the lines /the Pieces nwft be cut in, tro make theſe 
eighr Pieces join evenly rogether by the ſides of 
each other's Bevil: Then with the Strike-block. 
{moothr the. ends of the Bevils, as you were taught 
in the Section of the Strike-Block. 

If you have a Board on. the Back-ſide of this 
Frame, you may Glew the: backſides of theſe Pieces, 

piece 
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piece by piece to the Board ; but firſt you muſt fir 
them to an exact compliance of every Bevil with 
its Match, and when they are ſo fitted, drive two 
Nails cloſe to the outſide of every piece, but drive 
not the Nails deep into the Board, becauſe when 
the Frame is ſet, end Glewed, or otherwiſe faſt- ©- 
ned, you muſt draw the Nails out again, For theſe 
Nails are only intended to ſerve for Fences to ſer, 
and fit each piece into its proper place, before the 
whole Frame is faſtned together. And ſhould you 
not thus Fence them, though by your Eye you 
might judge you fitted the Bevils exactly, yet one 
piece being never ſo little out of its due poſition, 
would drive the next piece more out, and that the 
next, till at the laſt, the laſt piece would nor join, 
but either be too ſhort, or too long, or ſtand too 
much our, or in, orelſe too open, or too cloſe on the 
out, or inſide. 

But if you have no Board on the backſide, your 
muſt, when you Saw the Bevilling Angles upon the 
ſquare ends of picces, not fawn quite through the 
depth of one cnd of every picce, but about half way 
through the depth, or thickneſs, and then with your 
Chiſlel either 1plir, or elſe pare, the upper ſide of the 
{quare end flat away to the Bevil, and fo leave part of 
of the ſquare end of your picce, to lap under the piece is 
joined to. For Example, 

In Fig. 3. Plate 5. a 4 is the ſquare end of the 
piece, and + c is the Bevil you work the piece to. 
Therefore you miſt work away ſo much of the thick- 
neſs of the ſquare end, as is comprehended hetween 
a and c, fo that you will ſee the Triangle a þ c, is to be 
wrought away half way down the thickneſs of the- 
Stuff, and ſo will the Triangle a 4 c be Jeft for the 


other half thickneſs. of the Stuff. Bur that end of the 
picce 
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piece mark'd r, which joins to the piece mark'd 2, 


.- awſt, upon its Bevil-ſtroak, be ſawn quite off, and its 
-->* underſide muſt have the fame Triangle wrought into 


It, juſt ſo fit as to receive the Triangle in piece 2, 
and juſt ſo deep, as that when the Triangle on piece 2, 
is fitted into the Triangle in piece 1, the Superficies 
of both the pieces may be even with one another. And 
thus you may lap the ends of every piece into one 
another. ; 

Theſe Triangles at the ends of the pieces you may 
Glew into one another, but if you think Glewing 
alone not ſtrong enough, you may Pierce an hole 
near the inner edge of the Frame, becauſe the Triangle 
hath there moſt ſubſtance of ſtuff; and afterwards Pin 
it, as you are taught to Pin the Rail and Stile rogether 
in Sect. I7. | 

This way of Lapping over, is ſometimes uſed alſo 
for ſquare Miters, or other Angular Frames. 


& 20. Of the Miter-Box. 


There is another way uſed by Joyners that make 
many Frames, to ſave themſelves the labour of Drawing, 
or ſtriking out of Squares, Miters, and ſeveral Bevils 
ypon their Stuff : And this is with a Tool called a 
Miter-Boxy deſcribed in Plate 5. Fig. 2. It is compoſed 
of two pieces of Wood, of an Inch thick. each, as A 
the upright piece, B the Bottom piece. The Upright 
piece is nailed upright, faſt upon the Bottom-Piece. 
And this Upright-piece hath on its upper ſide the Miter 
Lines {truck with the Miter ſquare, as d e, on the left 
hand, and g h on the right hand : on theſe two Miter 
lines the edge of the Saw is ſet, and a kerf made ſtraight 
down-the upright piece, as from 4 e on the left hand to 
f, and fromgh on the right hand to/. In like man- 

ner 
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ner any other Bevil is ſtruck upon the upper ſide 
of the upright piece with the Bevil, as & /on the 
left hand, and » o on the right. On theſe two Be- 
vil lines the edge of the Saw is ſet, and a kerf made 
ſtraight down the upright piece, as from + to / m, 
and from gh to 7, You may make as many Be- 
vils as you pleaſe on the upright piece, of the Miter 
Box; Bevils to join Frames of either five, fix, 1e- 
ven, eight ſides, &c. and the manner to make them 
to any number of ſides, was in part taught in the 
laſt Setion. For as there you were dire&ed to divide 
the Circle into eight equal parts, becauſe eight was 
the number of fides, we propoſed to make that Frame 
conſiſt of; So, if for any number of fides you divide 
the Circle into the ſame equal parts, and work as you 
were there dire&ted, you may find what Bevyil the Pieces 
muſt haye that make a Frame that conſiſts of any number 
of ſides: 

So alſo for Sawing of any Batten, or other ſmall pieces 
ſquare: Strike-at the point a, on the upper ſide of the 
upright piece a line ſtraight athwarrt ir, to 5, and Saw 
ſtraight down the upper piece, to c. 

The manner how theſe Kerfs are ſawn ſtraight 
down with greateſt certainty is, thus, Apply the 
| inſide of the Handle of the ſquare to the upperſide 
of the upright piece, ſo as the Tongue lie cloſe to 
that end of the Miter, Bevil, or ſquare line ſtruck. 
through the upper ſide of the Miter-Box, and with 
the Pricker ſtrike a line dlaſe by the ſide of the 
Tongue, through that fide of the upright piece ; 
Turn the Tongue to the other ſide of the upright 
piece, and apply the inſide of the Handle of the 
{quare to the other end of the Miter, Bevil, or Square 
line, and with the Pricker ſtrike alſo a line cloſe 


by the ſide of the Tongue through that ſide the 
upright 
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upright piece. Theſe two lines ſtruck on cither ſide 

of the __ piece, ſhall be a line on each ſide in 

- rony the edge of the Saw mult run, to faw it ftraighr 
OWn. 


| 4 21. Of the Gage. 


The Gage mark'd G. (in Plate 4 ) The Oval þ is fit- 
ted ſtiff upon the Staff c, that it may be ſet nearer 
or farther from the 7ooth a. Its Office is to Gage a line 
parallel to any ſtraight ſide. It is uſed for Gaging 
Tennants, and for Gaging Stuff to an equal thick- 
nels. 

When you uſe it, you mult ſet the Oval to the in- 
tended Diſtance from the 7oozh: If che Oval ſtand 
roo near the Tooth, Hold the Oval in your right 
hand, and knock the hinder end of the Staff upon 
the Work-bench, till it remove to its juſt diſtance 
from the Tooth: If it ſtand too far off the Tooth, 
knock the fore end of the Staff (viz. the Tooth end) 
till it remove to its juſt diſtance from the Tooth : If 
the Oval ſlide not ſtiff enough upon the Staff, you may 
ſtiffen it by ſtriking a wooden wedge between the Mors- - 
teſs and to Staff: So may you apply the ſide of the 
Oval next the Tooth, to the fide of any Table, or 
any other ſtraight ſide, with the Tooth Gage a line 
= wn ( or of equal diſtance ) all the way from that 
ide, % | 

$ 22. Of the Piercer. 


The Pzercer H, in Plate 4. hath a the Fead, 6 the Pad, 

c the Stock, dA the Birr. Its office is fo well known, 

that I need fay lirtle ro it. Only, you muſt take care 

ro keep the Bitt ſtraight to the Hole you pierce, leſt 
you deform the Hole, or break the Bitr, B 

ou 
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- You ought to be provided with Bitts of ſeveral ſizes, 
fitred into 1o many Padds. | 


- $23. Of the Gimbler. 


The Gimblet is marked I, in Plate 4. It hath a Worm 
at the end of its Bir, Its Office is to make a round 
hole in thoſe places of your work where the /tock 
of the Piercer by” reaſon of its own ſholder, or a 
fholder, or Butting out upon the work will not turn 
about. : Its Handle is held in a clutched hand, and its 
Bit twiſted ſtiff into your work. You muſt have them 
of ſeveral ſizes. | | 


S 24. Of the Augre. 


The Augre marked K in Plate 4. hath a a the 
Handle, 4 the Bir. Its Office is to make great 
round : holes. ': When you uſe it, the ſtuff you work 
upon is commonly laid low under you, that you 
may, the cafier uſe your ſtrength upon it: For in 
twiſting the Bic about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the Handle one, ir cuts great 
chips our of the ſtuff, You muſt bear your ſtrength 
perpendicularly ſtraight to the end of the Bitt; as with 
the Piercer. 


FS 25. Of the Hatchet. 


The Hatchet is marked L, in Plate 4. Ts uls is fo 
well known (even to the moſt un-intelligent) that 
I need not uſe many words on it, yet . thus much 
I- will fay, Its uſe is to Hew the irregularities off 
ſuch pieces of ſtuff which may be ſooner Hewn than 
Sawn. , ; 


Q When 
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When the Edge is downwards,. and the Handle to- 
wards you, the right ſide of its Edge muſt be Ground 
to a Bevil, ſo as to make an Angle of about 12 De- 
grees with the left ſide of it: and afterwards ſer 


with the Whetſtone, as the Irons of Planes, &c. 
$ 26. The Uſe of the Saw. general. 


In my former Exerciſes, T did not teach you how to: 
chuſe the Tools a Smith was: to. -uſe ; Becauſe it :is: 
a Smith's office ro make them : And beeauſe in. thoſe 
Exerciſes I treated of making Iron work, and Steel 
work in general, and the making and excellency 
of ſome Tools in particular, which might ſerve: 
as a general Notion for the knowledge of all Smith's 
Workmanſhip, eſpecially to thoſe that ſhould con- 
cern themſelyes with - Smithing : But to thoſe 
that ſhall concern themſelves with : Joinery, and not 
with Smithing ; It will. be. neceſlary that I teach them 
how to. chufe their Tools that are made by Smiths; 
that they may uſe them with more, caſe. and delight, 
and make both quicker and neater work with them..: : 

All ſorts of Saws, for Joyner's uſe, are to be. fold 
in moſt Iron-monger's ſhops, bur eſpecially in” Fo/ter- 
lane, London: chule thoſe that are made- of Steel;. 
(for ſome arc made of Iron) for Steel of it lelf 1s 
harder and ſtronger than Iron: You may know the- 
Steel-Saws from Iron-Saws thus, The Steel-Saws are: 
generally ground bright and ſmooth, and are (the. 
thickneſs of the Blade eonſidered. ) ſtronger than Iron 
Saws: But the Iron-Saws are only Hammer-hardned,. 
and. therefore if they .could beſo hard, yer they. can- 
not be-fo ſmooth, as. if the irregularities of the Ham--. 
mer were well taken off with the Grindſtone :. See it be: 
free. from flaws, and very well Hammered, ..and. 

| ſmoothly * 
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_—_— Ground, (that is, evenly Ground, ) you may 
know if it be well Hammered by the ſtiff bending of 
it, and if it be well Ground, ( that is, evenly Ground, ) 
it will nor bend in one part of it more than in ano- 
ther ; for if it do, it is a ſign that part where it bends 
moſt is, either too much Ground a-way, or too thin 
Forged in that place: Bur if it bend into a regu- 
lar bow all the way, and be ſtiff, the Blade is 
good : It cannot be too ſtiff, becauſe rhey are but 
Hammer-hardned , and therefore often bow when 
they fall under unskilful hands, but never break, 
unleſs they have been often bowed in that place. 
The edge whereon the Teeth are, is always made 
thicker than the back, becauſe the back follows the 
Edge, and if the Edge ſhould not make a pretty wide 
Kerf, if the back do nor ſtrike in the Kerf; yer by 
neyer To little irregular bearing, or twiſting of the 
hand awry, it Woe ſo ſtop, as to bow the Saw; 
and (as I ſaid before) with often bowing it will break 
at laſt. When Workmen light of a good Blade thus 
qualified, they matter not much whether rhe Teeth 
be ſharp or deep, or ſet to their mind: for to make 
them ſo, is a Task they take to themſelves : And 
thus they perform ir: They wedge the blade of 
the Saw hard into the WWhezting-Block, marked P. in 
Plate 4. with the handle towards their left hand, 
and the end of the Saw to the right, then with a 
three-{quare File they begin at the left hand end, 
leaning harder upon the ſide of the file on the right 
hand, than on that ſide to the left hand ; fo that they 
file the upperſide of the Tooth of the Saw a-ſlope to- 
wards the right hand, and rhe underſide of the Tooth 
a little a-ſlope towards the left, or, almoſt down-right. 
Having fled one Tooth thus, all the reſt muſt be to 
filed. Then with the Saw-wre/t, marked O. in Plate 4. 
wo OC thy 
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they ſet the. Teeth of rhe Saw : that. is, they pur one 


of the Notches marked a a a of the Wreſt between rhe 
firſt two. Teeth on the Blade of the Saw, and then 
turn the Handle  Horizontally a lictle about upon 
the Notch towards the end of the Saw; and that at 
once turns the firſt Tooth ſomewhat towards you, 
and the ſecond Tooth from you : Then skipping 
two Tooth, _ _ put one of the notches of the 
Wreſt between the third and fourth Teeth on the 
Blade of the Saw, and' then (as before) turn the H 
dle a little about upon the notch towards the end of 
the Saw, and that turns the third Tooth ſomewhat 
towards you, and the ' Fourth ſomewhat from you : 
Thus you muft $skip two Teeth at a time, and turn 
the reſt till all the Teeth of the Saw are ſez. This 
"Setting of the Tecth of the Saw ( as Workmen call 
it) is co make the Kerf wide enough for the Back to 
follow the edge: and is Set Ramnker for foft, courſe, 
cheap Stuff, than for hard, fine, and coſtly Stuff: for 
the Ranker the Tooth is ſer, the more Stuff is waſted 
in the Kerf : and beſides, if the Stuff he hard ir wiſl 
require greater labour to tear away agreat deal of hard 
_ than it wilt do to tear away bur alittle of the ſame 
Stu 

The Pit-Saw, ts Set fo Rank for courſe ſtuff, 
as to make a Kerf of almoſt a quarter of an Inch, bur 
for fine and coſtly ſtuff they fer ir finer to ſave Stuff; 
The Whip-Saw is ſer fomewhat finer than the Pi7-Saw ; 
the Zand-Saw, and the Compaſi-Saw, finer than the 
Whip-Saw ; But the Tennant-Saw, Frame-ſaw, and the 
Bow-Saw; &c. are ſet fine, and have their Teeth bur 
very little turned over the ſides of their Blades: So 
that a Kerf made by them, is feldom above half a half 
quarter of an Inch. | 

The reaſon why the Teeth are filed ro an Angle, 

| pointing 
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pointing towards the end of the Saw, and not to- 
wards the handle of the Saw, or diretly ſtraight 
between the handle and end of the Saw, is, Becauſe 
the Saw is deſigned to cut only in its progelſs for- 
wards ; Man having in that activity more ſtrength 
to rid, and Command of his hands to guide his 
Work, than he can have in drawing back his Saw, 
and therefore when he draws back his Saw, the 
Work-men bears it lightly off the unſawn Szuff; 
which is an eaſe to is labour, and enables him the 
longer to continue his ſeyeral Progreſlions. of the 
Saw. 
Maſter-Workmen, when they dire& any of their 
Underlins to ſaw ſuch a piece of Stuff, have ſeveral 
Phraſes for the ſawing cf it: They ſeldom ſay Saw 
that piece of Stuff; But Draw the Saw through it ; Give 
that piece of Stuff a kerf; Lay a kerf in that piece of 
Stuff; and ſometimes, ( but moſt unproperly, ) Car, or 
Slit that piece of ſtuff: For the Saw cannot properiy 
be ſaid to cut, or ſlit the Stuft ; but it rather breaks, 
or tcars away ſuch parts of the Stuff from the 
whole, as the points of the Teeth prick into, and 
theſe parts it 1o tears away are proportionable to 
the fineneſs, or rankneſs of the Setting of the Teetl. 
The Excellency of Sawing is, . to keep the kerf 
exactly in the line marked out to be Sawn, without 
wriggling on either, or both ſides; And ſtraight 
through the Stuff, as Work-men call it ; that is, mm a 
Geometrical Term, perpendicularly rhrough the 
upper. and underſide, if your Work require it, as 
moſt work does : But if your work be to be Sawn 
upon a Bevil, as ſome work ſometimes is, then you. 
are to obſerye that Bevil all the length . of the 


Stuff, &c. 
$ 27. 
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$ 27. The Uſe of the Pit-Saw, marked M. in Plate 4. 


The Pit-Saw is not only uſed by thoſe Work-men 
that make Sawing Timber and Beards their whole 
buſineſs, but is alſo for ſmall matters uſed by Joyn- 
ers, when what they have to- do, may perhaps be 
as ſoon done at home, as they can carry or ſend it 
to the Sawyers. The manner of their working is 
both alike, for if it be a Board they would ſlit off a 
piece of Timber, or if they would take any ate, 
Quarter, or Batten, &c. off, they firſt ſer off their 
Scantlin : For Example, If it be an Inch ( or more, 
or leſs) they would take off a piece of Stuff, they 
open the points of their Compaſles to an Inch mea- 
ſure on their Rule, and ſo much more as they tec- 
kon the kerf of the Saw will make, and from on ſide 
of rheir Stuff they ſer off at either end of the Stuff, 
the Diſtance of the points of their Compaſles ; at 
this Diſtance therefore they make with the points 
of their Compaſſes a prick at either end of the 
Stuff; Then with Chaulk they whiten a line, by 
rubbing the Chaulk pretty hard upon it; Then 
one holds the line at one end upon the prick made 
there, and the other ſtrains the line pretty ſtiff up- 
on the prick at the other end ; then whilſt the 
line is thus ſtrain'd, one of them between his Fin- 
ger and Thumb draws the middle of the line di- 
retly upright, to a convenient height (that it 
may ſpring hard enough down) and then lets it 
go again, ſo that it ſwiftly applies to its firſt poſi- 
tion, and ſtrikes ſo ſtrongly againſt the Stuff, rhar 
the duſt; or attoms of the Chaulk that were rubbed 
into the Line, ſhake out of it, and remain upon the 
Stuff. And thus alſo they mark the under-ſide of 
their Stuff ; This is called Lining of the Stuff: —_ the 

cu 
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Stuff cut into thoſe lines ſhall be called Z7uch-Sruf,,. 
becauſe the Compaſles. that prickt the Stuff, were 
opened wider by the width of the kerf than an Inch 
meaſure upon. the Rule: But had the Compaſſes 
been opened but an Inch exactly, that piece 
Sawn oft ſhould, in Workmen's Language, have. been 
called Tnch-prickt, thereby giving to underſtand that: 
it is half the breadth of the kerf thinner than an Inch : 
And thus they call all other Scantlins. 2 7zches, 2 [= 
ches, 3 Inches, &c. Sawn, or Prickt. 

When two Work-men are not at hand to hold the 
line at both ends, he that lines it, ſtrikes one point of 
his Compaſs, or ſometimes a Pricker, or a Nale aflope 
towards that. end into the prick fer off, and putting 
the nooſe at the end of his line over his Compaſſes, 
Sc. goes to the other end, and ſtrains his line on that 
prick, and ſtrikes it as before. 

The Stuff being thus lined is faſtned with wedg- 
es over the Pr, (if the Joyner be - accommodated; 
with a Pit ) if he have none, he makes ſhift with 
two high frames. a little more than Man high in its. 
ftead, ( called. great Truſſe!s ) with four Legs, theſe: 
Legs ſtand ſpreading outwards, that they may ſtand 
the firmer: Over theſe two Trzſſels the Stuft is laid, 
and firmly faſtned that it ſhake not. Its outer 
ſide from whence the Pricks were ſet. off muſt be 
Perpendicular, which you muſt try by a Plumb-line,, 
for ſhould the top edge of that ſide, hang never ſo 
little over the bottom edge; or the bottom edge: 
not lie ſo far out as the top edge, the Scantlin you 
Saw off would not be of an equal thickneſs on the: 
Top or Bottom : Becauſe the Saw is to work. cxaCt- 
ly perpendicular. Then with the Pir-Saw they en-- 
ter the one end of the Stuff, the 7op-man at the: 


Top, and. the Pit-man under him: the 7Top-man ob- 
{erving, 
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98 Joindrp. Numb, II. 
ſerving 'to guide the Saw exatly in the line: and 
withall drawing the. Saw ſomewhat towards him 
when the Saw goes down; and the Pi7-man drawing 
it with all his ſtrength perpendicularly down; bur 
not ſo low that the upper and lower handles of the 
Saw ſink below both their managements : Then 
bearing the Teeth of the Saw-a lirtle oft the Stuff, 
the 7op-man draws the Saw up again, and the 
Pit-man aſſiſts, or caſes him in it, and thus they con- 
tinue ſawing on till the Saw has run through the 
whole length upon the Stuff. But when the kerf 
is made ſo long, that by the working of the Saw 
the Pieces of Stuff on either ſide will ſhake againſt 
one another, and ſo more, or leſs, hinder the eaſfie 

preſs of the Saw, they drive a Wedge ſo far in 
the kerf as they dare do for fear of ſplitting the 
Stuff, and ſo provide the Saw freer Bo + eaſter paſ- 
ſage through the Stuff: This Wedging they conti- 
nue ſo oft as they find occaſion. | 
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MECHANICK EXERCISES: 
| os | | 
The Doctrine of Handy-Works. 


Continued in the ART of FOYNERT. 
' $28. TheUſeof the Whip-Saw, marked N in Plate 4+ 


TJ HE WhipeSaw is uſed by Joyners, to Saw ſuch 
greater pieces of Stuff that the Z7a»d-Saw will 
not eaſily reach through; when they uſe it, the Stuff 
is laid upon the 7rsfſe/, marked O in Plate 5...in the 
Angles of it. Then two Men takes each an handle 
of the Saw; He to whom the Teeth of the Saw 
points, drawing to him, and the other thruſting 
from him: And ( as before) the Saw having run its 
length, is lifted gently over the Stuff to recover ano- 
rher ſtroak of the Saw. | | 


S 29. The uſe of the Hand-Saw marked D, 
the Frame or Bow Saw, the Tennant- 
Saw, marked O in Plate 4. 


Theſe Saws are acommodated for a ſingle Man's 
uſe, and cut forward as the other .Saws do. The 
office of the Cheeks made to the Frame-Saw is, by 
the twiſted Cord and Tongue in the middle, to 
draw the upper ends of the Cheeks cloſer together, 
that the lower end of the Cheeks may be drawn 
the wider aſunder, and ſtrain the Blade of the Saw the 
ſtraighter. The 7emnant-Saw, being thin, hath a Back to 
keep it from bending. 

P d zo. The 
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$ 30. The Uſe of the Compaſs-Saw, warked Q7late FR 


The Compaſs-Saw ſhould not. have: its Teeth Ser, 
as other Saws have; but the edge of it ſhould be 
made fo broad, and the back ſo thin, rhar it may 
eaſily follow the broad edge, without having its. 
Teeth Ser; for if the Teeth be Set, the blade muſt be- 
thin, or elſe the Teeth will not bow over the Blade, 
and if it be thin, { conſidering the Blade is. ſo nar- 
row) it will not be ſtrong enough to abide tough work,. 
bur at never ſo little an irregular thruſt, will bow, 
and, at laſt, break; yet for cheapneſs, they are many 
times made fo thin thar rhe Tecth require a ſetting. 
Its office is to cut a round, orany other Compats kerf; 
and therefore the edge muſt 'be made broad, and 
the back thin, that the Back may have a wide kerf to: 
turn in. 0-7 


d 31. Of the Rule marked D in Plate o 


The uſe of the Rule is to meaſure. Feet, Inches; 
and parts. of Inches, which, for that Purpoſe, arc- 
marked upon the flat and fmoothr: ſides. of the Rule, and 
numbred with Inches, and hath every Inch divided 
into two halfs, and every half into two quarters, and. 
every quarter int6. two haſf-quarters-; ſo- that eyery 
Inch is divided into eight equal parts; And theſe Inches. 
are numbred from one end of the Ru/e to the other ;. 
which commonly is in all 24 Inches:. which. is.a Two- 
Foot Rule.. 

They have commonly | both Board and 'Timber 
meaſure, &c. marked. upon them, for the finding 
both the ſuperficial and ſolid Content of Board or 
Timber: The uſe. of which Lines and Tables ha- 

ving, 
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ving been often taughr by others, and being more 
Mathematical -rhan Mechanical, is unproper for me 
ro meddle with in this Place : bur rather to refer to 
rhoſe Books. | 

But the manual uſe of it is, either to meaſure length 
with ir, or to draw a ſtraight line by the fide of it, 
or to Try the ſtraightneſs, or flatneſs, of their Work 
with. They Try their work by applying one of its 
edges to the flat cf the wrought {ide of their Work, and 
bring their Eye as cloſe as they can, to ſee if they can 
ſee light between the edge of rhe Ru/e and their Work : 
If they. cannot, they conclude their work is 7ry, and 
well wrought. 


$ 32. Of the Compaſſes marked E in Plate 5. 


aa The Foynt, 66 the Cheeks of the Joynt, cc the 
Shanks, dd the Points, Their Office is to deſcribe 
Circles, and ſer off Diſtances from their Rule, or any 
other meaſure, to their Work. 


S 33. Of the Glew-pot marked F in Plate 5. 


The G/ew-pot is commonly made of good thick Lead, 
that by irs ſubſtance it may retain a heat the longer, 
that the Glew Chi// not (as Work-men ſay when it cools) 
when it is to be uſed. 


S 34. Of Chuſing and Boiling Glew. 


The cleareſt, drieſt, and moſt tranſparent Glew 
is the beſt: when you boil it, break ic with your 
Hammer into ſmall pieces, and put ir into a clean 
Skillet, or Pipkin, by no means. greaſie, for that 
will ſpoil the clammineſs of the Glew, put to ic ſo 
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* much. Water as is convenient to diſſolye the Glew, 
and to make it, when it is hot, about the thickneſs 
of the White of an Egg: the quantity of water can- 
not be aſſigned, becaule of the different quality there is 
in Glew : keep it ſtirring whilſt it is melting, and ler 
it not ſtick to the ſides or bottom of the Veſlel : 
When it is well- boiled, pour it into your Glew-pot 
to uſe, but let your Glew-pot be very clean. When ir 
is cold, and you would heat ir again in your Glew- 
pot, you muſt take great care that it burn not to 
the tides or bottom of the Glew-pot, for that-burning 
either turns to a thick hard skin, or elſe to a burnt 
Cinder-like - Subſtance, which if it mingle with the 
Glew, will ſpoil it all ; becauſe by its Subſtance it will 
bear the two Joints you are to Glew together, off 
cach other. 

'When (with often heating) the Glew grows too thick, 
you may. put more: water to it ; but then you muſt 
make it-yery hot, leſt the Glew and Water do nor 
wholly incorporate. 

Some Joyners will ( when their Glew is too thick ) 
put Small Beer into it, thinking it ſtrengthens ir : 
I haye tried it, and could never find it ſo, but think 
it rather, makes the Glew weaker, eſpecially if the 
Small Beer chance to be new, and its Yeſt not well 
ſettled from it, or ſo ſtale, that it b2 either Dreggy, 
or any whit mingled with the Settlings of the Cask. 


S 35. Of Uſhng the Glew. 


Your Glew muſt be very warm, for then ir is 
thinneſt, and as it chills, it thickens : with a ſmall Bruſh 
you mult ſmear the Glew well upon the Joint 
of each picce you are'to Glew together ; And. before 
you ſet them as they are to ſtand, you muſt joſtle them 

one 
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one upon the other, that the Glew may very . well 
touch and take hold of the Wood ; and that the Glew 
on each Joints may well incorporate. Then fit the two 
Joints as they muſt ſtand ; And when you ſet them 
by to dry, let the one ſtand upright upon the other ; 
For if they ſtand a-ſlope, the weight of the Stuff when 
it leans upon two extream edges, may make one end of 
the Joint Oper. 


S 36. Of the Waving Engine. 


The Waving Engine diſcribed in Plate 5. Fig. 7. 
Hath AB a long ſquare Plank, of about ſeven Inch- 
es broad, five Foot long, and an Inch and half 
thick : All along the length of this Plank, on the 
middle between the two ſides, runs a Rabber, as part 
of it is ſeen at C: upon this Rabber rides a Block, 
with a Groove in its under fide: This Block is a- 
bout three Inches ſquare, and ten Inches long, ha- 
ving near the hinder end of it a wooden Handle going 
through it, of about: on? Inch Diamcter, as DE: 
At the Fore-end of this Block 'is faſtned a Vice, 
ſomewhat larger than a great Hand-Vice, as at F : The 
Groove in the Block is made fit to receive the Rabbet on 
che Plank. ys 

Ar the farther end of the Plank is erected a 
fquare ſtrong piece of wood, about ſix Inches high, 
and five Inches fquare, as G. This Square Piece 
hath a ſquare wide Morteſs in it on the Top, as at 
H. Upon the top of this ſquare piece is a ſtrong 
fquare flat Iron Coller, ſomewhat looſly fitted on, 
having two Male Screws fitred into two Female 
Screws, to ſcrew againſt that part of the Wooden 
Piece un-morteſſed at the Top, marked L, that it 


may draw the Iron Coller hard againſt the Iron 
magked 
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-marked Q,"and keep ir {tiff againſt the fore-ſide of 
:the un-mottefled Piece, marked L, when the piece 
Q, is ſer to its convenient heighth ; and oa the other 
ſide the ſquare wooden Piece is fitted another Iron 
ſcrew, having to the end of its ſhank faſtned a round 
Iron Plate which lies within the hollow of this wooden 
-piece, and therefore cannot in Draft be ſeen in its 
proper place ; But I have deſcribed it a part, as at M. 
( Fig. 9.) Its Nur is placed at M, on the wooden 
Piece. On the farther ſide of the wooden Piece is fitted 
a Wooden Screw called a Xo, as at N. Through 
the farther and hither ſide of the ſquare Wooden Piece 
is fitted a flat Piece of Iron, about three quarters of 
an Inch Broad, and one quarter of an Inch thick, 
ſtanding on edge upon the Plank ; but irs upper edge 
is filed round : (the reaſon you will find by and by: ) 
Its hither end comes through the wooden Piece, as at 
O, and its farther end on the oppoſite ſide of the 
wooden piece. 

Upright in the hollow ſquare of the wooden 
piece ſtands an 7ron, as at Q, whoſe lower end is cut 
into the form of the Molding you intend your work 
ſhall have. 

In the fore ſide of this wooden Piece is a ſquarc hole, 
aSatR, called the Mouth, 

To this Engine belongs a thin flat piece of hard 
Wood, about an Inch and a quarter broad, and as 
long as the Rabbet: Ir is disjun&t from the En- 
gine, and in Fig. 8. is marked SS, called the Rack - 
It hath its under flat cut into thoſe faſhioned 
waves you intend your work ſhall have : The hol- 
low of theſe waves are made to comply with the 
round edge of flat Plate of Iron marken O (deſcri- 
bed before ) for when one end of the Riglet you 
wave, is, with the Vice, Screwed to the plain ſide =] 

the 
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the Rack, and the other end-put” through the- 
Mouth of the wooden Piecc, as at T T, fo as the. 
hollow of the wave on the unter-ſide of the Rack. 
may lie upon the round edge of the flat Iron Plate. 
ſer on edge, as at O, and the Iron Q, is ſtrong fitted 
down upon the Riglet: Then if you lay hold of 
the Handles of the Block D E, and ſtrongly draw 
by them, the Rack and the Riglet will both. toge-- 
ther ſlide through , the Mouth of the wooden. Piece :. 
And as. the Rounds of the Rack ride over the round. 
edge of the flat Iron, the Rack and Riglet will mount: 
up to the Iron Q, and as the Rounds of the. Waves. 
on the under ſide of the Rack ſlides off the. Iron on. 
edge, the Rack and Riglet will ſink, and ſo in a 
progreſſion ( or more) the Riglet will on its upper 
ſide receive the form of the feyeral waves on the under: 
ſide of the Rack, and alſo the form, or Molding, that is 
on the edge of the bottom of the Tron, and fo at once: 
the Rigler will be both molded and waved. 

But before you draw the Rack through the Engine, 
you muſt conſider the office of the Knob N, and the 
office of the Iron Serew M; For by them the Rack is 
fcrewed evenly under the Iron Q, And you.mult be 
eareful that the Groove of the Block ſlip nor oft the 
Rabbet on the Plank : For by theſe Screws, and the 
Rabbert and Groove, your work will be evenly gaged 
all the way ( as I ſaid before ) under the edge of the: 
Iron Q, and keep-it from ſliding either to the right, or 
lefr. hand, as you draw it through rhe Engine. 


FS 3.7. Of Wainſcoting Roows.. 
AAAd(inPlate 7.) The Sziles. B The Baſe, © 


'The Lower Rail, D The Sur-Baſe. E E The Middle 


Rail, or Rails. F The Prieſe-Rail.. G The Upper-Ral.. 
H. The 
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H The Cornice. I The Lying Panel. K The Large 
Pannel. L The Frieſe Pannel. 

In Wainſcoting of Rooms there is, for the moſt 
part, but two heights of Pannels uſed; unleſs the 
Room to be Wainſcoted be above ten foot high, as 
ſome are eleven or twelve Foot high, and then three 


Heighths of Pannels are uſed : As I The Lying Panel, 


above the Baſe. K The Large Pannel above the Middle 
Rail: And L "The Frieſe Pannel above the Frieſe Rail. 

The Frieſe Railis to have the ſame breadth the Margent 
of the Szile hath ; The Middle Rail hath commonly twe 
breadths of the Margent of the Szi/e, viz. one breadth 
above the Szr-baſe, and the other below the Sur-baſe. 
And the Upper and Lower Rails have alfo cach the ſame 
breadth with the Margent of the Sz/e. 


Thoſe Moldings above the Prickt-line on the Top, : 


as H, are called the Cornice. | 

Sometimes ( and eſpecially in Low Rooms ) there is 
no Baſe or Sur-baſe uſed, and then the Middle and Lower 
Rail need not be ſo broad : For the Middle Rail need 
not be above a third part more than the Margert of the 
Rail: and the Lower-Rail you may make of what breadth 
you ſee convenient : They are commonly abour three 
Inches and an half, or four Inches broad, yet this is no 
_ : For ſometimes Workmen make only a flat Plinth 

erve. 

You may ( if you will ) adorn the outer edges of the 
Stiles and Rails with a ſmail Mo/ding: And you may 
( if you will ) Bevil away the outer edges of the Pannels, 
and leaye a Table in the middle of the Pannel. 
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An Explanation of Terms uſed among” Joyners. 


When I firſt began to Print theſe Exerciſes, I marked 
V. ſome Terms in Joinery with ſuperiour Letters ( as 
Printers call them ) thus 2 >< &c. intending, at the 
latter end of theſe Exerciſes, to have explained the 
Terms thoſe Letters referr'd to : Bur upon conſider- 
ation that thoſe Terms might often be uſed in this 
Diſcourſe, when the Superiour Letter was out of fight, 
and . perhaps its poſition ( where ) forgotten ; I have 

ed my mind, and left out the Superiour Letters 
beyond fol. 66. and inſtead of thoſe References give 
you this Alphabetical Table of Terms, by which you 
may always more readily find the Explanation, though 
you often meet with the Term. ; 


A. 


Architrave. See Plate 6. /. is the Architrave Molding; 
Augre $ 2.4. Plat 4. fig. K. 


B 


Baſe. See Plate 6. h. And Plate 7. B. 

Bead. See Plate 6. a. 

Bed-molding. See Plate 6. &d. | 

Bafil. The Baſil is an angle the edge of a Tool is 
ground away to. See fol. 71. 

Batten. Is a Scantling of ſtuff either two, three or 
four Inches Broad : and is ſeldom above an Inch thick : 
and the length unlimmirred. 

Beak. The end of the Hold-faſt. See fol. 60, 6r. 

Bench-Screw. See Plate 4. A g. and fol. 60. 

Bevil. Any ſloping Angle that is not a ſquare, is 
called a Bevil. See fol. 60 85. FS 19. and Plate 4. F: 

Bitt., See $ 22. 

Bow-ſaw, Plate 4. O. 
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C 


Capital. See Plate 6. g. | 
Caft. Stuff is ſaid to Caſt, or warp, when by its own 
droughth or moiſture, or the droughth or moiſture of 
the Air, or other accident, it alters its flatneſs and 
ſtraightnels. | 
' Clamp. When a Piece of Board is fitted with the 
Grain to the end of another piece of Board croſs the 
Grain the firſt Board is Clamp?, Thus. the ends of 
Tables are commonly Clamp't to preſerve them from 
warping. SS LELES 
Compaſs-ſaw. See fol. 9. and Plate 4.. fig. R. 
Cornice. See Plate 6. 9g. and Plate 7. H... FEEL 
* Croſs-grained-/tuff. Stuff is Croſs-grained:. when a 
Bough or ſome Branch ſhoots out on that part of the 
Trunk of the Tree ; For the Bough or branch ſhoot- 
ing forwards, the Grain of that branch ſhoots forwards 
alto, and ſo runs a-croſs the Grain of the Trunk ; 
and if they be well grown together, it will ſcarce be 
perceived in ſome ſtuff, but in working ; yet in Deal 
Boards, thoſe Boughs, or Branches are: Knots, and . 
eaſily percceiv'd, and if it grew up young with the 
Trunk, then inſtead of a Knot you will find a Curling 
in the Stuft when it is wrought. | 
_ Curling-ſtuff. 1f the Bough or Branch. that ſhoots: 
out of the Trunk. of a Tree be large, and the ſtuff in 
that place ſawn ſomewhat a-ſlope, when. that ſtuff 
comes under the Plane you will find a Turning about. 
or Curling on that. place upon the Stuff ; and in a 
ſtraight progreſs. of the Plane the Iron will cut with, 
and ſuddenly a-cro/s the Grain, and that more or lets 
as the Bough grew in the youth of the Tree, or grew 
more or leſs upright, or elſe ſloping to the Trunk, 
or was ſawn ſo. Such Stuff therefore is called Curling- 
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Doorecaſe. Is the Fram'd work about the Door. 
Double-Screw. See fol. 60. Plate 4. fig. g. on the 
Work-bench A. 


F. 


Facia, See Plate 6. 5. | 
Fence. See F 8. Uſe of the Plow, and PI. 4. fig. B 6. 
Finesſet. The Irons of Planes are ſer Fine, or Rank. 
They are ſet fine,” when they ſtand ſo ſhallow below 
the {ole of the Plane, that in working they take off a 
thin ſhaving. SeeF 3. 
Flat Frieſe.. See Plate ty 
Fore-Plane. See S 2. and Plate 4 B r. 
© Former. See F 10. and Plate 4. Ci. C3. 
Frame. See fol. 59, 60. 
Frame Saw, See J 28. and Plate 4. O. 
1k Free ſtuff. See $ 3. 
Frieſe. See Plate 6. p. 
PFrieſe Pamnel. See Plate 7. L. 
Prieſe Rail. See plate 7. F. 
Frowy (tuff. See F 3. 
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G. 


Gage, See S 21. and Plate 4. G. 
Gimblet. See F 23. and Plate 4 I. 
Gouge. See F 14. C6. 

Groove. See fol. 69. 


& Hammerehard. See Numb. I. fol. 58. 


Handle. See F 15. and Plate 4.D a. 
Hard ſtuff. See S 3. 
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Flatchet. Sce $ 25. Plate 4 L. 
Head. See S 22. Plate 4. H a. 
Holdsfaſt. See $ 1.Plate 4. A d. 
FZook. See F r. Plate 4. Ab. 
Ftusk, See Plate 6. mn. 


F 1 


Tnner-ſquare. See F 15. and Plate 4.D 7d. 
Joint, See fol. 59. | 

Jointer. See F 4. and Plate 4. B 2. 

Tron, See F 2. and Plate 4. B x 4. 


K. 


Ferf. The Sawn-away ſlit berweerrtwo.pieces of ſtuff, 
xs called a Kerf. See fal 95. | | 

Anob, See F 36. fol. 104. and Plate 5. fig. 7. N. 

Knot. See Plates. o. 


| = J 
Large Pannel. See Plate 7. K. 
Lying Pannel.. Sce Plate 7. 1.. 
Lower Rail. Sec Plate 7. H. 


Margent. See Plate 7. at AAA the flat breadth of the: 
_ beſides the Moldings, is called the Margent of the 
Stiles. | 

Middle Rail. See Plate 7 EE. 

Miter. See fol. 60. 

Miter Box.. See. F 20. and Plate 5. fig. r, 

Miter ſquare. See $ 18. and Plate. 4. E. | Þ 

Moldings. "The: ſeveral wrought-work made. with +» 1; 
Planes on: wood, is called Moldings. See Plate 6. ; 

Molding Planes. See Fg. 

Morteſs-. 


Numb. W. Joſnery. ITT 


entertain a Tennant fit to it. See $17. 
Morteſs Chiſſel. See F 13. and Plate 4.C 5.. 
Mouth, See F 2. B 7. a The Mouth. 


O. 


Ogee. See Plate 6..c. 
Oval. See F 21. and Plate 4. G. 6. 
Outer Square. See'F 15. and Plate; 4. Dc. 


P. 


Pad. See $ 22 and Plate 4. Hb. 

. : Pannel.. In Plate 7. IK L are Pannels, but diſtin-- 
guiſhed by their poſitions. | | 

Pare. The ſmooth cutting with the. Paring-Chilſlel is; 
called Paring. bs - — 
Paring-Chiſſel. See F 11. and Plate 4. Cz. 
ip? Pilaſter.. See Plate 6. f.. | 

Peircer. See S 22. and Plate 4. H... 

Pit-max.. 'The Sawyer. that works.itr the Fit, 1s called: 
the Pit-man. | 

Pit-Saw. The Pit-Saw is a great: Saw: fitted into a 
fquare Frame ; as in Plate 4. M is a Pit-Saw.. 

Planchier. In Plate 6. between 4 and eis the Planchier:. 

Plinth. See Plate 6. 

Plow. See $8. and Plate 4. B 6. 

Pricker. Ts vulgarly called an: Awl':- yet for Joyn-- 
ers uſe it hath. moſt commonly a ſquare blade; which- 
enters the Wood better than a round Blade: will. ;: 
becauſe the fquare Angle in turning: it about” breaks; 
the, Grain, and ſo the Wood is in-keis danger of ſplit 
ting. | 


LM 


Morteſs. Is a ſquare hole cut in a piece of ſtuff, to: 
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Stuff againſt the fi 


Rabbet. See ES 7. 
Rabbet Plane. Sec F 7. and Plate 4. B 5. 

Rack See Plate 5. Fig. 8. Read F 36. 

Rail. See Plate 7. AAA. 

Rank. The Tron of a Plane is ſaid to be ſet Rank, 
when its edge ſtands ſo far below the Sole of the 
Plane, that in working it will take off a thick ſhaving. 
See Sf 3. | | 

Rank ſer. Sce Rank. 

Range, The ſide of any work that runs ſtraighr, 
without breaking into .angles, is ſaid to run Range : 
Thus theRailsand Pannels of one ſtraight ſide of Wain- 
ſcoting is ſaid to run Range.  ' + Riga 

Return, The ſide thar falls away from the: Fore- 
ſide of any Straight or Rank-work, is called.. the 
Return. . 

Riglet. Ts a flat thin ſquare piece of Wood : 'Thus 
the pieces that are intended to make the Frames. for 
ſmall Pictures. &c. before they are Molded-are- called 
Riglets.. 61 ri. 
Rab. See fol. 94. 


S, 


Saw-wreſt. See F 26 fol. 94. and Plate. 4 O. 
 Scantlin. The ſize that your Stuff: is. intended to be 
CUT to. | « 

Scribe. When Joyners are to fit a fide of a piece of 
ruff > of ſome other piece of Stuff, and 
the fide of the piece:of Stuff they are to fit to is ank 
regular ; To make-theſe two pieces of Stuff join clote 
together all the way, they Scribe it, ( as they phraſe 
xt, ) thus; They lay the piece of Stuff they _—_ » 

ribe 


« 
SI 
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| 54 
Numb. II. Joinery. = 
Scribe cloſe againſt the other piece of Stuff they intend 
to Scribe to, and open their Compaſſes to the wideſt 
diſtance, theſe two pieces of Stuff bear off each other : 
Then ( the Compaſſes moving ſtiff in their Joint) they 
bear the point of one of the ſhanks againſt the fide 
they intend to Scribe to, and with the point of the 
other ſhank they draw a line upon the Stuff to be 
Scribed ; and then the points of the Compaſſes re- 
maining unremov'd, and-your hand carried evenly along 
by the fide of the piece to be Scribed to, that line ſcrib= 
ed upon the piece intended to be Scribed, ſhall be pa- 
rallel to the irregular ſide intended to be Scribed to : 
And if you work away your Stuff exaQtly to that line, 
when theſe two pieces are put together, they, ſhall ſeem 
a Joint. =” 

Shoot a Foint. See fol. 59. 

Skew-former. See F 12, and Plate 4. C 4. 
if Smoothing Plane. See F 6. and Plate 4. B 4. 

Sole. See Plate 4. B 7-444. The under-fulc uſ a Plane 
is called the So/e. 

Square, See F 15. and Plate 4. D. 

Staff. See F 21. and Plate 4. G c. 

Staves. See FS 8. and Plate 4. B'6. a a. 

S$7ile. The upright Pieces AA-in PI. 7, are S7/es. 

Stock. See S 22. and Plate 4ji Hc..- . -: | 

Stops. In Plate 6 & kare Szops, ©. - - "4 

Stuff. The Wood that Jayners work upon they call 
in general $:uff. | | | 

Sur-baſe, In Plate 7.D is the Szr-baſe. © 

Swelling-Frieſe. In Plate 6. r is the Sweifingefrieſe. 


pl 
Table. In Plate 6. f is the Table. 


Taper. All ſorts of Stuff or work that are ſmaller at 
one 
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EXERCISES: 


DOCTRINE 


OF 


 Handy-W orks. 


———— ode —— 


Applied to the ART of Z77ouſe-Carpentry. 


By FOSEP #7 MOXON, late Member of the Roya/ 
Soczety, and HY DROGRAPHER to King Charles II. 


The Second Edition with Additions. 


LONDON, 


Printed and Sold by F. Moxoy, at the 4tlas in Warwick- 
Lane, and at his Shop in We/tminſter-hall right aga nl 
-the Parliament Stairs, 1694. & 
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MECHANICK EXERCISES: 
”- OR, 
The Dottrine of Handy-Works. 


Applied to the ART of Houſe-Carpentry. 


Eing now come to exerciſe upon rhe Carpers 
ters Trade, it may be expected, by ſome, that 
I ſhould inſiſt upou ArchiteFure, it being fo 
abſolutely neceſſary for Builders to be ac- 
quainted with : Bur my Anſwer to them is, 

that there are ſo many Books of Archite@ure extant, 

and in them the- Rules ſo well, fo copiouſly, and fo 
compleatly, handled, that it is needleſs for me to ſay 
any thing of that Science : Nor do I think any man 
that ſhould, ' can do more than colle& out of their 

Books, and perhaps deliver their Meanings in his own 

Words. Beſides, Architefture is a Mathematical Science, 

and therefore different from my preſent undertakings, 

which are ( as by my Tittle ) Mechanick Exerciſes : 

yet becauſe Books of Architecture are as neceſſary for a 

Builder to underſtand as the uſe of Tools; and leſt fome 

Builders ſhould not know how to enquire for them, 

I ſhall at the latter end of Carpentry give you the Names 

of ſome Authors, eſpecially ſuch as are printed in the 

Engliſh Tongue. | 

Some may perhaps alſo think it had been more 


proper for me in theſe Exerciſes to haye introduced 
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 : = Houſe-Carpentry. Numb, Il. 
Carpentry before Foynery, becauſe Neceſſity ( the Mo- 
ther of Invention ) did doubtleſs compel our Fore-fa- 
thers in the beginning to uſe the conveniency of the 
firſt, rather than the extravagancy of the laſt. I con- 
feſs, I conſidered it my ſelf, and had in my own rea- 
ſon been perſuaded to it, but that I alſo conſidered, 
that the Rules they both work by are upon the mat- 
ter the ſame, in Sawing, Morteſſing, Tenanting, Scribing, 
Paring, Plaining, Moulding, &c. and likewiſe the Tools 
they work with the ſame, though ſome of them ſome- 
what ſtronger for Carpenter's uſe than they need be 
for Joyners ; becauſe Joyners work more curiouſly, and 
obſerve the Rules more exactly than Carpenters need. 
do. And thereforel ſay it was, thatI began with Joy- 
ners before Carpentry ; for he that knows how to work 
curiouſly, may, when he liſts, work ſlightly ; when as 
they that are taught to work more roughly, do with 
greater difficulty perform more curious and nice work. 
Thus we ſee Joyners. work their Tables exactly flat and 
fmooth, and ſhoot their Joint fo true, that the whole 
Table ſhews all ene piece: But the Floors Carpenters 
lay are alſo by the Rule of Carpentry to be laid flat and 
rue, and ſhall yet be well enough laid, though not ſo- 
exactly flat and ſmooth as a Table. | 

Yet though the Rules Joyners and Carpenters work. 
by are fo near the fame, and the Tools. they work. 
with, and Stuff they work upon, the fame; yet there 
are many Requilites proper toa Carpenter, (eſpecially 
a Maſter Carpenter ) that a Joyner need take little no- 
tice of, which after I have deſcribed the Carpenters - 


Tools that are not expreſt among the Joyners, I ſhall 
fpeak to.. 


% 


$ x... 


Numb. ll.  woule-Carpentrs. x17 


S$ x. Of ſeveral Tools uſed in Carpentry, that are 
not uſed in Foynery. And firſt of the Ax 


, He 4x marked A in Plate 8. is (as you ſee) differ- 

. ent from what the Joyners Hatcher is, both in ſize 
and form; theirs being a light Hatcher, with a Baſiledge 
on its left ſide, becauſe ir is to be uſed with one hand, 
and therefore hath a ſhort Handle : But the Carpen- 
rer's Ax being to hew great Stuff, is made much deeper 
and heavier, and its edge tapering into the middle of 
its Blade. Ir hath a long Handle, becauſe it is uſed 
with both their hands, to ſquare or beyel their Tim- 
bers. 

When they uſe the Ax, the Timber hath commonly 
ſome Bauk or Log laid under it near each end, that the 
cdge of the Ax may be in leſs danger of ſtriking into the 
ground, when they hew near the bottom of the Timber. 
And they commonly ſtand on that ſide the Timber they 
hew upon. 


$ 2. Of the Adz, and its uſe. 


He Adz marked B in P/ate 8. hath its Blade made 
thin, and ſomewhat arching. As the Ax hath its 
edge parallel to its Handle, fo the 44z hath its edge 
athwart the Handle, and is ground to a Baſil on its in-* 
ſide to its outer edge : wherefore when it is blunt they 
cannot well grind it, unlets they take its Helye out of 
its Eye. | 
Its general uſe is to take thin Chips off Timber of 
Boards, and to take off thoſe irregularities that the Ax 
by reaſon of its form cannot well come at ; and that a 
Plain ( though rank ſet) will not make riddance enough 
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II8 Houſe-Carpentry. Numb. III. 
It is moſt uſed for the taking off the irregularities on 
the framed work of a Floor, when it is framed and pin'd 
rogerher, and laid on its place ; for that lying flatunder 
them, the edge of the Ax being parallel to its Handle 
( as aforeſaid ) cannot come at the irregularities. to take 
them oft; but the A44z having its os athwart the 
Handle will. Again, upon ſome Poſts framed upright, 
and range with other framed work cloſe to it, the edge 
of the 4x cannot come at the irregularities ( for the 
reaſon aforeſaid ) but the 4z will. And the like forthe 
irregularities of framed work on a Ceiling, &c. 

When they work upon the framed work of a Floor, 
they take the end-of the Handle in both their hands, 
placing themſelves directly before the irregularity, at a 
{mall diſtance, ſtradling a little with both their Legs, to 
prevent danger from the edge of the Az, and ſo by de- 
grees hew of the irregularity. But if they hew upon an 
Upright, they ſtand directly before ir. 

They ſometimes uſe the 4dz upon fmall thin Stuff, 
to make it thinner, ( but this is many times when the 
Ax, or ſome other properer Tool, lies not at hand ) 
and rhen they lay their Stuff upon the Floor, and hold 
one end of it down with the Ball of the Foot, if the 
Stuff be long enough; if not, with the ends of their 


| Toes, and fo hew it lightly away to their ſize, or form, 


or both. 
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S 3. Of Carpenters Chiſlels i general. 


"Hough Carpenters for their finer work uſe all 
the ſorts of Chiſſe/s deſcribed in Exerciſe 4. yet are 
not thoſe ſorts of Chiſſe/s ſtrong enough for their rough- 
er and more common work, and therefore they alſo 
uſe a ſtronger ſort of Chifſe/s ; and diſtinguiſh them by 
the name of Socket-Chiſſels : For whereas thoſe Chz/- 
ſels Joyners uſe have their wooden heads made hol- 
low to receive the Iron Sprig above the Shoulder of 
the Shank, Carpenters have their Shank made with an 
hollow Socket atits top, to receive a ſtrong wooden Sprig 
made to fit into that Socket, with a ſquare Shoulder 
above it, the thickneſs of the Tron of the Socket, or 
ſomewhat more ; which makes it much more ſtrong, 
and able to endure the heavy blows of the Mallet they 
lay upon the head of the Chiſe/. And the Shanks and 
Blades are made {ſtronger for Carpenters uſe than they 
are for Joyners. | 
Of thele Socket Chiſſels they have of the ſeveral ſorts 
deſcribed in Joinery, though not all ſeverally diſtin- 
guiſhed by their names ; for they call them ZHalf-[zch, 
Three-quarter-Inch Chiſfe!s, Inch and half, Twe-Inch, to 
Three-Inch Chiſſel, according to the breadth of the Blade. 
| But their Uſes are the ſame mentioned in Joinery, 
though the manner of uſing them be ſomewhat difler- 
ent too: For, as I told you in Joinery, the Joyners 
uy the edge of the Blade into the Stuff, with the 
rength of their Shoulders, but the Carpenters with 
the force of the blows of the Mallet. And the Joy- 
ners guide their Chiſe/s difterently from what the Car- 
penters do their Socket Chiſſels; for the Jorma hold 


the Shank and Blade of their Chiſels, as I deſcribed in 
= Numb. 


"'I'LD Houſe-Carpentry. Numb. TI 


Numb. 4. Sef. 11. but the Carpenters hold the Shank 
of their Chiſſels in their clutched left hand, and beat upon 
the Head with the Ma/let in the righr. See the Figure of 
the Socket Chiſſel in Plate 8. C. with its Head 7 our of the 
Socket. : 


FE 4. Of the Ripping Chiſlel, and its uſe. 


5 'He Ripping Chiſſel deſcribed Plate 8. D. is a Soc« 
ket Chifſel, and is about an Inch broad, and 
hath a blunt edge. Its edge hath not a Ba/i/, as almoſt 
all other Chiſſe/s have, and therefore would more pro- 
perly be called a Wedge than a Chifſe/. But moſt com- 
monly Carpenters uſe an old caſt off Chſe/ for a Ripping 
Chiſſel. | | 
Its office is not to cut Wood, as others do, but to rip 
or tear two pieces of wood faſtned together from one 
another, by entering the blunt edge of it between 
the two pieces, and then knocking hard with the Mal- 
ler upon the head of the Handle, till you drive the 
thicker part of it between the two pieces, and 1o 
force the power that holds them together ( be it Nails, 
or otherwiſe) to let go their hold : For its blunt 
edge ſhould be made of Steel, and well tempered, fo 
thar if you knock with ſtrong blows of the Mallet 
the Chifſels edge upon a Nail ( though of ſome conſi- 
derable ſubſtance) it may cut or brake it ſhort aſun- 
der. If you cannot, at once, placing the Ripping-Chiſs 
e/ part the two pieces, you mult uſe two Ripping-Chifſ> 
els, placing the fecond at the remoteſt entrance in the 


| breach, and driving that home will both open the 


breach wider, and looſen the firſt Ripping-Chiſſe!, fo 
that you may take it out again, and place it farther _ 
in the breach : And fo you muſt continue edging far- 
ther 


Numb, II. Honſe-Carpentry. DZY 
ther and farther, till you have ſeparated your intended 
pieces. 

It is ſometimes uſed when Carpenters have commit- 
ted error in their work, and muſt undo what they did, 
to mend it. But it is generally uſed in all Alterations, 
and old work. 


S 5. Of the Draw-knife, and its uſe. : 


He Draw-knife deſcribed Plate 8. E. is ſeldom 

uſed about Houſe-building, bur for the making 
of tome ſorts of Houſhold-ſtuft; as the Legs of Crick- 
ets, the Rounds of Ladders, the Rails to lay Cheeſe or 
Bacon on, &c. 

When they uſe it, they ſer one end of their work a- 
gainſt their Breaſt, and the other end againſt their Work 
bench, or ſome hollow angle that may keep it from ſlip- 
ping, and ſo preſſing the work a little hard with their 
Breaſt againſt the Bench, to keep it ſteddy in its poſition, 
they with the Handles of the Dr.w-&nife in both their 
hands, enter the edge of the Drar-#ife into the work, 
and draw Chips almoſt the length oftheir work, and ſo 
{moothen it quickly. | 


S 6. Of Hook-Pins, and their fe. 


He Hook-Pin is deſcribed Plate 8. F. a the Pn, 

b the Hook, c the Head. Its office is to pin the 
Frame of a Floor or Frame of a Roof together, whilſt 
it is framing, or whilſt it is fitting into its poſition. 
They have many of theſe Zook-Pins to drive into the 
ſeveral angles of the Frame. Theſe they drive into 
the Pin-holes through the Morteſſes and Tennants, 


and being made taper, do with a Hammer ſtriking _ 
| 1e 


LL2 Houſe-Carpentry. Numb. II. 
the bottom of it knock it out again ;' or they moſt 
commonly ſtrike under the Hook, and ſo knock it out. 
Then if the Frame lie in its place, they pin it up with 
wooden Pins. 


S 7. Of the Level, and its uf. 


He Level! deſcribed Plate 8. G. a a the Level, b 

the Plumber, c the Plumk-line, d d the Perpendi- 
caiar mark'd from the top to the. bottom of the Board. 
The Level is from two to ten foot long, that it may 
reach oyer a conſiderable length of the Work. If the 
Plumb-line hang juſt upon the Perpendicular d d, 
wnen the Level is ſet flat down upon the work, the 
work is Leyel : Bur if it hang on either fide the Per- 
pendicular, the Floor, or Work, muſt be raiſed on that 
ſide, till the Plumb-line hang exactly upon the Per- 
pendicular. 


S 8. Of the Plumb-line, and its uſe. 


He Plumb-line is deſcribed Plate 8. H. a the 

Line Rowl, b the Line. It is uſed to try the up- 
right ſtanding of Poſts, or other work that is to ſtand 
perpendicular to the Ground Plot; and then they 
draw oft ſo much Line as is neceſſary, and faſten the 
reſt of the Line there, upon the Zine Row! with a Slip- 
knor, that no more Line turn off. They hold the end 
of the Line between their Finger and Thumb half the 
Diameter of the Line Row! oft one corner of the Poſt, 
or Work, and if the Line and Corner of the Poſt be 
parallel to each other, the Poſt is upright : Bur if 
the Poſt be not parallel to the Zize, bur its botrom 
ſtands more than half the Diameter of the Live Row! 
from 
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from the Line, the Poſt hangs ſo much over the bot- 
tom of the Poſt on that ſide the Zine bears off, and muſt 
be forced backwards till the {ide of the Poſt and the 
Line become parallel to each other. Burt if the bot- 
tom of the corner of the Poſt ſtands out from the top of 
the Line, the Poſt muſt be forced forwards to comply 
with the Zine. = 


S 9. Of the Hammer, and #ts uſe. 


| He Hammer is deſcribed Plate 8. IT. a the Face, þ 
the Claw, c c the Pex at the return ſides of the Claw. 
This Tool was forgot to be deſcribed in Foyzery, though 
they uſe Z7ammers. too, and therefore I bring it in here. 
Its chief uſe is for driving Nails into work, and draw- 
ing Nails out of work. BE 
There is required a pretty - skill in driving a Nail; 
for if ( when you ſet the point of a Nail ) you be 
not curious in obſerving to ſtrike the flat face of the 
Hammer perpendiculary down upon the Perpendi- 
cular of the Shank, the Nail ( unleſs it have good en- 
trance) will ſtart aſide, or bow, or break ; and then 
you will be forced to draw it out again with the 
Claw of the Hammer. Therefore you may ſee a reaſon 
when you buy a Zammer, to chute one with a truc flat 
Face. | 
A little trick is ſometimes uſed among ſome ( that 
would be thought cunning Carpenters) privately to 
' touch the head of the Nail with a lictle Ear-wax, and 
then lay a wager with a ſtranger to the Trick, that he 
ſhall not drive that Nail up to the Head with ſo many 
blows. The ftranger thinks he ſhall aſſuredly win, bur 
does aſſuredly loſe; for the Zammer no ſooner touches 
the Head of the Nail, but —_— of entring the wood 


& 
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it flies away, notwithſtanding his utmoſt care in ſtrik- 
ing it down-right. | 


SF 10. Of the Commander, and its uſe. 


He Commander is deſcribed Plate 8. K. Ir is 

indeed but a very great wooden Mallet, with an 

Handle about three foot long, to uſe in both the 
hands. 

It is uſed to knock on the Corners of Framed work, 
to ſet them into their poſition. Ir is alſo uſed to drive 
ſmall wooden Piles into the- ground, &c. or where grea- 
cer Engines may be ſpared. | 


S Ix. Of the Crow, and its uſe. 


He Crow is deſcribed in Plate 8. L. a the Shaxk, 64 
| the Claws, c the Pike-end. It is uſed as a Lever to 
to lift up the ends of great heavy Timber, when either a 
Bauk, or aRowler, is to be laid under it; and then they 
thruſt the Claws between the Ground. and the 'Timber, 
and laying a Bauk, or ſome ſuch ſtuff behind the Crow,” 
they draw the other end of the. Shank. backwards, and fo. 
raiſe the Timber. | 


S 12 Of the Drug, and its uſe. 


'F "He Drag deſcribed Plate g. A. is made ſomewhat: 

like a low narrow Carr. It is-ufed for the-carriage 

of Timber, and then is drawn by the Handle 4a, by 

rwo or more men, according as the weight ofthe Timber 
may require. | 

There are alſo. ſome Engines uſed in Carpentry, 

for the management. of their heavy Timber, and hard 
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Labour, viz. the Jack, the Crab, to which belongs 
Pullies and Tackle, &c. Wedges, Rowlers, great 
Screws, &c. ButI ſhall give you an account of them 
when I come to the explanation of Terms at the latter end 


of Carpentry. 


S 13. Of the Ten-foot Rod, and thereby to meaſure 
aad deſcribe the Ground-plor. 


E ſhall begin therefore to meaſure the Ground 

plot, to which Carpenters uſea 7en-Foot Rod for 
expedition, which is a Rod abour an Inch {quare, and 
ten foot long ; being divided into ten equal parts, each 
part containing one foot, even as the 7wo-foot Rule de- 
ſcribed in Exerciſe 6. F 13. is divided into 24 equal 
parts, and their Sub-diviſions. 

With this Rod they meaſure the length and breadth 
of the Ground-plot into Feer, and if there be odd In- 
ches, they meaſure them with the 7 wo-foot Rule. Their 
meaſure they note down upon a piece of paper, and 
having conſidered the ſituation of the Sides, Eaft, 
Weſt, North, and South, they draw on Paper their ſe- 
veral Sides accordingly, by a ſmall Scale, either elected, 
or elſe made for that purpoſe. They may elect their 
Two-foot Rule for ſome plots; for an Inch and an 
half may commodiouſly ſerve to ſer off one Foot on 
ſome ſmall Ground-plots, and then you have the Inches 
ro that Foot actually divided by the Marks for the half 
quarters on the 7wo-foo? Rule. Bur this large Scale 
will ſcarce ſerve to deſcribe a Ground-plot above ten 
Foot in length, becauſe a ſmall ſheet of Paper is not 
above 15 or 16 Inches long, and therefore one ſheet 
of Paper will not contain it, if the Ground-p/ot be lon- 
ger : Therefore if you _ every half quarter of 

| ey Inch 
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Inch to be a Scale for two Inches, a ſheet of Paper will 
contain 20 Foot in Iength: And if fgou make every half 
quarter of an Inch to be a Scale for four Inches, aſheer 
of Paper will contain 4o Foot. And thus by diminiſh- 
ing the Scale, the ſheet of Paper will contain a grater 
number of Feet. 

But having either ele&ted, or elſe made your Scale, 
you are to open your Compaſies to the number of 
Feet on. your Scale your Ground-plot hath in length, 
and then transfer that diſtance to your Paper, and to 
draw a ſtraight Line between the two Points, and mark 
that ſtraight Line with Za/?, Weſt, North, or South, 
according to the ſituation of that fide of the Ground-plor 
it repreſents. Then again open your Compaſſes to 
the number of keet on your Scale one of the adjoining 
fides contains, and transfer that diſtance alfo to your 
Paper, and draw a Line between the two points, and 
note its ſituation of Ea/t,, Weſt, North, or South, as,be- 
fore. Do the like by the orher ſides; and if either a 
Quirk, cr any Addition, be added to the Building, cn any 
fide of your -Ground-plot, you muſt deſcribe it allo 
proportionably. 

Then' you. are tro conſider what Apartments, or Par- 
titions, to make on your Groznd-plot, or ſecond, or 
third Story, and to ſer them off from your Scale, be- 
ginning at your intended Front. As. for example, 
Suppole your Ground-plot be a Long-ſquare, 50 Foot 
in length, and 20. Foot wide: . This. Ground-p/ot will 
contain in its length two good Rooms, anda Yard be- 
hind it x0 Foot leng. If you will, you may divide 
the 40 Foot into two equal parts, ſo will each Room 
be 20. Foot ſquare: Or.you may make the' Rooms. 
next the Front deeper, or ſhallower, and leave the re- 
mainder for the  Back-Room : As here the Front 

Room. 
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Room is 25 Foot, and the Back-Room 15 Foot: deep, 
and a ſetting off of 8 Foot broad and 10 Foot leng 
taking out of the Yard, for a Buttery below ſtairs ( if 
you will ) and Cloſets above ſtairs over it. But what 
width and depth ſoever you intend your Rooms 
ſhall have, you muſt open your Compaſſes to that num- 
ber of Feet on your Scale, and ſet off that Diſtance on 
the Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South, Line, according to the 
Situation of that ſide it repreſents on your Ground 
þlot. Tf you ſer it off the Fa/? Line, you muſt alſo ſer 
it off on the Weſt ; if on the North Line, you muſt alſo 
ſet it off on. the South Line : Becauſe between the two 
Settings off on the Eaſt and Weſt Lines, or North or 
South Lines, you muſt draw a ſtraight Line of the 
kngth of your intended. Partitzon. And in this man- 
ner you muſt from every Partition draw a Line itr 
its proper place on the Paper, by meaſuring the Di- 
ſtances. each. Partition muſt have. from the. outſide of 
the Ground-plot. | 

And thus you arc alſe to deſcribe by your: Scale 
your Front, and fſeyeral fides of the Carcaſe ; allow- 
ing the Principal Poſts, Peſts, Enterduces, uarterings, 
Braces, Gables, Doors, Windows, and Ornaments, their 
ſeveral ſizes, and true. poſitions. by the Scale: Each 
ſide upon a Paper by it felf: Unlefs we ſhall ſuppoſe 
our Maſter-Workman to underſtand Perſpetzive ; for 
- for then he may, on a ſingle piece of Paper, deſcribe the. 
whole Building, as it ſhall appear to the Eye. at any aſ- 
ſgned ſtation. . 


$ 14.. Of Foundations: 


' FAving drawn the Draf?, the Maſter-Workmarris. 
| firſt to cauſe the Cellars to be dug, if the Houſe 
{hall have Cellars. And then to try the Ground, that it 


be all over of an equal firmneſs, that when the ___ 
Fa) 
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.of . the Building is ſet upon it, it may not ſink in any 
-part. Bur if the -Ground be hollow or weaker in any 
:place, he ſtrengthens it, ſometimes by well rammitg 
4t down, and levelling it again with good dry Earth, 
.Lime-Core, Rubbiſh, &c. or ſometimes with ram- 
ming in Stones, or ſometimes with well Planking ir ; 
.or moſt ſecurely by driving in Piles. But driving in of 
Piles is ſeldom uted for Timber Houſes, but for Stone, 
or Brick Houſes, and that bur in few places of Eg- 
land neither, but where the Ground proves fexny, or 
"mooriſh. Therefore a farther account ſhall be given 
of Foundations, when I come to exerciſe upon Ma- 
ſoury, CC. 

'Thenare the Celler-Walls to be brought up by a Brick- 
layer with Brick ; for ſmall Houſes two Bricks thick, for 
bigger two and an half Bricks thick, or three or four 
Bricks thick, according to the bigneſs of the Houſe, and 
qualityof the Ground, as I ſhall ſhew when I come to 
Exerciſe on Brickl/aying. 

But if the Houſe be deſigned to have no Cellars (as 
many Country-Houſes have not ) yet for the better 
ſecuring the Foundation, and preſerving the Timber 
from rotting, Maſter-Workmen will cauſe three, or four, 
or five courſe of Bricks to be laid, to lay their Ground 
plates upon that Foundation. 

The Foundation being made good, the Maſter-work- 
man appoints his under-workmen their ſeveral Scantlins, 
for Ground-plates, Principal Poſts, Poſts, Breſſummers, 
Girders, Trimmers, Foyſts, &c. which they cut ſquare, 
and frame their Timbers to, as has been taught in the 
ſeveral Exerciſes upon Foynery, ( whither I referr you ) 
and there ſer them up, each in his proper place, accord- 
ing to the Draft. / | | 


The 


9 
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The Draft of a Foundation I have deſcribed in Plate 


Io, according to a Scale of eight Foot in an Inch; where: 


you have the Front A B 2o Foot long, the ſides A C 
and B D 50 Foot long. The Shop, or firft Room, EE 25 


Foot ( as aforeſaid ) deep. I make the. firſt Room a. 


Shop, becauſe I intend to defcribe Shop-windowms, Szalls, 


&c. though you may Build according to any other: 


purpoſe : the Xitching, or Back Room F F 15: Foot deep. 
A Buttry, or Cloſet, taken out of the Tard,. marked G, 
Io Foot deep, and 8 foot wide. H a Serie off in the 
Tard, 4 Foot ſquare for the Zouſe of Office. T Leaving 
way in the Shop for a S7air-Caſe 6 foot, and 11 foot. K 
the Tard. L the Sink-hole r foot tquare. M Eeaving 
way in the Xitching 6 foot deep, and 4 foot wide for the 
Chimneys. 

I do not deliver this Draft of Partitions for the. 
moſt commodious for this Ground-plot, nor is the: 
Houſe ſet out deſigned for any particular Inhabitant ; 
which is one main purpoſe to be conſidered of rhe 
Maſter-Workman, before he make his Draft ; for a 
Gentleman's houſe muſt not be divided as a Shop- 
keeper's, nor all Shop-keepers Houſes a-like ; for ſome 
Trades require a deeper, others may deſpence with a 
thallower Shop, and ſo an inconvenience may ariſe 
in both. For if the Shop be ſhallow, the Front 
Rooms upwards ought to be ſhallow alſo : becauſe 


by the ſtrict Rules of Architecture, all Partitions of 


Rooms ought to ſtand direly over one another :- 
for if your Slop ſtands in at emunent. Strcer, . the Front. 
Rooms are commonly more Airy than the Back. 
Rooms ; and always more commodious for obfer- 
ving publick Paſlages in the Street, and in that re-- 
{pet it will be inconvenient to make the Front 
Rooms ſhallow : Burt if you have a fair Proſpe&t 


backwards. of Gardens, Fields, &c. (which ſeldom hap- 


pens: 
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pens in-Cities ) then it may be convenient to make your 
Back-Rooms the larger for Entertainment, &'c. Bur I 
ſhall run no farther into this Argument : for I ſhall 
leave the Maſter-workman to conſult Books of Archi- 
tefure, and more particularly the Builder, which, in this 


caſe, they all ought to do. 
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Numb. WT. I13T 
MECHANICK EXERCISES: 
OR, 

The Doctrine of Handy-Works. 


Continued in the ART of Houſe-Carpentry, 


AC, BD, CD, NO, Ground-plates, Wall-plates, Bref- 
ſummers, Lintels, the Thickneſs of the Wall. 
A B, Alſo a Ground-plate, or Ground=ſell. 
PP, The Summer. 
QQ. Grrders. 
I, The Welk-houle for the Stairs, and Stair=caſe. 
M, Leaving a way for the Chilmnies. 
6b, Trimmers for the Chilmny-way and Statr-caſe. 
4a44a, Joyſts. : 


S 15. Of Framing for the Floors. 
} } (He four Plates, AB, AN, NO and BO, ly- 


ing on the Foundation, are called Ground-pl/ates. 

They arc to be of good Oak, and for this ſize 

of Building abour 8 Inches broad, and 6 Inches 
deep. They are to be framed into one another with 
Tennants and Morteſſes. The longer Ground-plates 
AN and BO are commonly tennanted into the Front 
and Rear Ground-plates A B and N Q, and into theſe 
two fſides-Ground-plates are Morteſles made for rhe 
Tennants at the ends of the Joyſts, to be fitted ſomewhat 
looſly in, at about 10 Inches diſtance from one another. 


as inthe Draft. Theſe Ground plates are to be bor'd with 
T a! 


.- w 
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an Inch and half 4zgr, and well pinned into one ano- 
ther with round Oaken Pins, made tapering towards 
the point, and fo ſtrong, that with the hard blows 
of a Mallet, they may drive ſtiff into the Augre-hole, 
and keep the Tennant firmly in the Mortels. The 
manner of making a Tennant and Mortels is taught. 
in Exerciſe 5. $ 17. But becauſe the Stuff Carper- 
ters work upon, is generally heavy Timber, and con- 
ſequently not fo cafily mannaged as the light Stuff 
Joyners work upon; therefore they do not at firſt 
pin their Tennants into their Motteffes with wood- 
en pins, leſt they ſhould lie out of ſquare, or any 
other intended Poſition : bur laying a Block, or ſome 
other piece of Timber, under the corner of che Frame- 
work to bear it hollow off the Foundation, or what 
ever elſe it lies upon, they drive Zook Pins ( deſcrib-. 
ed Plate 8. F 6.) into the four Augre-boles in the cor- 
ners of the Ground-plates, and one by one. fit the. 
Plates either to a ſquare, or any other intended Po- 
ſition : and when it is ſo fitted, they draw out their 
#T.ok Pins, and drive in the Wooden Pins ( as aforeſaid ) 
and taking away the wooden Blocks one by one from 
_ the corners of the Frame, they let it fall into its 
Ace. 
E But before they pin up the Frame of Ground-plates, 
they muſt fit in the Summer marked P'P, and the Gird-. 
ers QQ, and all the Foy/ts marked a a a a, &c. and the 
Trimmers for the Stair-caſe, and. Chilmney way marked. 
þ b, and the binding Joy/fs marked c c, for elſe you can-: 
not get their Tennants into their reſpe&tive Morteſs 
holes. But they do I ſay fit all theſe in while the frame 
of Ground-plates lies looſe, and may, corner by cor-- 
ner, be opened to let the reſpeRive Tennants into their 


reſpeftive Morteſſes, which when all is done, they 


frame the Raifmg-plates juſt as the Ground-plates axe 
framed ; 
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framed ; and then frame the Roof into the Raifing-plates 
with Beams, Foy/ts, &c. | 

The Summer 1s in this Ground-plate placed at 25 foot 
diſtance from the Front, and is to be of the ſame Scant- 
lin the principal Plates ace of, for Reaſons as ſhall be 
ſhewn hereafter: and the Girders are alſo to be of the 
ſame Scantlins the Summers and Ground=Plates are of, ; 
though according to the nice Rules of Architefure, the 
Back-Girder need not be ſo ſtrong as the Front-Girder, 
becauſe it Bears bur at 14 foot length, and the Front- 
Girder Bears at 24 foot length: yet Carpenters ( for 
uniformity ) generally make them 1o, unleſs they build 
an Houſe by the great, and are agreed for the Sum of 
Money, &c. | 

The Foy/#s Bearing at 8 Foot (as here they do) are to 
be 7 Inches deep, and 3.Inchcs Broad. 

The Trimmers and Trimming Foyſts are 5 Inches broad 
and 7 Inches deep, and theſe Joy/#s, Trimmers and Trim- 
ming-Joyſts, are all to be pinned into; their reſpeted 
Morteſles ; and then its flatneſs try'd with the Leve!, 
as was taught F 7. 


S 16 Of /etting up the Carcals. 


'F hough the Growneplates, Girders, &c. be part 
' of the Carcaſs, yet I thought fit in the laſt Se- 
ion they ſhouJd be laid, before I treated of the 
u perſtructure, which I ſhall now handle. The four 
Corner Poſts called the Principal Poſts marked A A, 
ſhould be each of one piece, ſo long as to reach 
up to the Beam of the Rorf, or Raifing-Plate, and of 
the ſame Scantlin the Ground Plates are of, wiz. 8 
Inches broad, and 6 Inches thick, and ſet with one 
of its narroweſt ſides towards the Front. Its _ 
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end is to be Tennanted, and let it into a Morteſs 
made near the corner of the Ground-Pl/ate Frame; 
and its upper end hath alſo a Tennant on it, to fit 
into a Morteſs made in the Beam of the Roof, or Raz/1ng- 
ZECE. | 

Ar. the heighth. of the firſt Story in this. Principal 
Poſt, muſt be made two Morteſlſes,, one to receive 
the Tennant at the end of the Breſſummer that lies 
in the Front, and the other to entertain the Tennant 
at the end of the Breſſummer that lies-in the Return- 
ſide. | 

Two ſuch Morteſſes muſt alſo be made in this Prin- 

cipal Poſt at the height of the ſecond Story, to receive 
the Tennant at the ends of the Breſſummers for. that 
Story. 
Though I have. ſpoken ſingularly of. one Principal 
Poſt, yet as you. work this, you muſt work all four 
Principal Poſts; and then ſer them plumb uprighr, 
which you muſt try with a Plumb-line deſcribed in 
Plate 8 S.. 

Having ereCted' the: Principal Poſts upright, you 
muſt enter the Tennants of the Breſſummers into 
their proper Morteſles, and with a Nail or two ( about 
a ſingle Ten: or adouble: Ten.) rack one: end of adeal. 
Board, or ſome other like piece of {tuft to the Brefſum- 
mer, and the other end to the fram'd work of the Floor, 
to keep the Principal Poſts upright, and in. their, places. 
Then. fet up. the ſeveral Poſts berween. the. Principal 
Poſts ; but theſe Poſts. muſt be Tennanted at each-end, 
becauſe they. are to be no longer than to. reach from 
Story to Story,. or from Entertiſe. to. Entertife, and 
are to be framed into the upper. and under Breſſum- * 


' mer. If the Entertiſes be not. long enough, they 


fet up a Principal Poſt berween two or three lengths, - 
to reach from the Ground-plate up to the. Raiſing- 
plates. It 
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It is to be remembred, that the Breflummers and 
Girders are laid flat upon one of their broadeſt ſides, 
with their two narroweſt ſides perpendicular to rhe 
Ground-Plot; but the Joylſts are to be laid contrary: 
for they are framed ſo as to lie with one of their nar- 
roweſt ſides. upwards, with there two broadeſt ſides 
perpendicular to the Ground-Plot. The reaſon is, 
becauſe the Stuff of the Breſlummers and Girders are: 
leſs weakned by cutting the Morteſles in them in this. 
poſition, than in. the other poſition ; for as. the Ten- 
nants for thoſe Morteſles are cut between the top and 
bottom ſides, and the flat of the Tennants are no: 
broader than the flat of the narroweſt ſide of the 
Joyſts; ſo the. Morteſles they are to fit into, need 
be no broader than the breadth of the Tennant, and 
the Tennants are not to be above an inch thick, and 
conſequently the Morteſles are to be made with an Inch 
Morteſs-Chiſlel, as was ſhewn Numb. 5..F x7. for great 
care muſt be taken that the Breſſummers and Girdevs 
be not weakned more than needs, left the whole Floor 
dance. 

Theſe Tennants are cut through. the two narrow-- 
eſt ſides, rathcr than between: the two broadeſt ſides, 
becauſe the ſtuff of the Girdess retains more ſtrength. 
when leaſt of the Grain of the ſtuff is-cut = And the 
Tennants being made between the narroweſt ſides. 
of the Joyces, requires their Morteſs-holes no longer 
than the breadtlry of that Tennant : And that Ten-- 
nant being bur an Inch thick,. requires its. Morteſs but 
an Inch wide te. reccive it ; fo that you. Mortels. into: 
the Girder no. more than three Inches wide. with the 
Grain of the Stuff, and. one. Inch broad contrary to the: 
Grain of the Stuff. But ſhould the Tennant be cur 
between the two broad ſides of. the Joyſts, the Mor-- 


tefs would be three Inches long, and. but one Inch. 
broad... 
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736 Houlſe-Carpentry» Nuns. III. 
broad, and conſequently, you muſt cut into the Girder 
three Inches croſs the Grain of the Stuff, which would 
weaken it more than cutting ſix Inches with the Grain 
and one Inch croſs. 

But it may be objected tharthe.Tennants ofthe Joyſts 
being ſo ſmall, and bearing ar an inch thickneſs muſt 
needs be too weak. 

Anſwer, firſt though the Tennants be indeed but 
an Inch thick, and three Inches broad ; yet the whole 
Bearing of the Joyces do not ſolely depend upon 
their Tennants ; becauſe the Girders they are fram- 
ed into, prove -commonly ſomewhat Wainny upon 
their upper ſides, and the Joyſts are always ſcribed 
to projet over that Waynnineſs, and ſo ſtrength- 
en their Bearing by ſo much as they project over 
the roundneſs or waynnineſs of the upper ſide of the 
'Girder. 

Secondly, the Floor is boared with the length of 
the Boards athwart the Joyſts, and theſe Boards firmly 
railed down to the Joyſts, which alſo adds a great 
ſtrength to them. 

Thirdly, "The Joyſts are ſeldom made to Bear as 
at aboye ten foot in length, and ſhould by, the Rule 
of good workmanſhip, not lie above ten Inches a- 
ſunder at the moſt - ſo that this ſhort Bearing and 
cloſe diſcharging of one another, renders the whole 
floor firm enough for all common Occupation. But 
if the Joyces do bear at aboye ten foot in length, 
it ought to be the care of the Maſter Workman to 
provide ſtronger ſtuff for them, viz. Thicker and Broad- 
er. If not, they cut a Tusk on the upper ſide of the 
Tennant, and let that Tusk into the upper ſide of the 
Girders. 

Having erected the Principal Poſt, and other Poſts, 
and fitted in the Breſſummers, Girders, Joyſts, &c. 

upon 


Numb. III. Houſe-Carpentry; 37" 
upon the firſt Flocr, they pin up all the. Frame of 
Carcaſs-work. But though” the Girders and Joyſts de-. 
ſcribed for this firſt floor, lie proper enough for it;. 
yet for the ſecond Story, and in this particular caſe, 
the Joyſts lie not proper for the ſecond Story ; be-- 
cauſe in the ſecond Story we haye deſcribed a Bal-- 
cony. 

Therefore in this caſe you muſt frame the Front-- 
Breſſummer about ſeven Inches lower into the Principal 
Poſts : Becauſe the Joylts for the ſecond Floor are 
not to be Morrteſſed into the Breſſummer to lie even. 
at the top with it, but muſt lic upon the Breſſummer,. 
and project over it fo far as you deſign the Balcony to 
projet beyond the Upright of the Front: And' thus 
laying the Joyſts upon the Brefſummer renders them. 
much ſtronger to. bear the Balcony, than if Joyſts were 
Tennanted into the Front ofthe Breſſummer, and fo pro-- 
zect out into the Street from it, 

Bur the truth is, Though I have given you a Draft 
of the Joyſts lying athwart the Front and.Rear for the: 
firſt Floor, you may as well lay them 'Range with the 
two ſides on the firſt Floor. Bur then the Brefſum-- 
mer that reaches from Front to Rear in the middle- 
of the Floor muſt be ſtronger : And Giders nwſt 
then be Tennanted into the Breſſummer, and the. 
Ground-plates ar ſuch a-diſtaace, that the Joyſts may 
not Bear at above ten Foot in length. And the: 
Tennants of the Joyſts muſt be Tennanted igto the Gir-- 
_—_ ſo that they will then lye Range with the two. 
Sides. 

But, a word more of the Breſſummer :-1 ſay ( as be- 
fore ) the. Breſſummer.to Bear at ſo great length muſt 
be ſtronger, though it ſhould be diſcharged at the 
length of the Shop, (viz. at 25 Foot) with a Brick. 


Wall, or. a Foundation. brought up of Brick, But if 
ic: 
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it ſhall haye no Diſcharge of Brick-work, but Bear ar 
the whole 40 Foot in length, your Breſſummer muſt 
be yet conſiderably ſtronger rhan it need be, were ir 
to Bear but 25 Foot in length ; becauſe the ſhorter 
all the Bearings of Timbers are, the firmer they Bear. 
Bur then rhe Fraiming work will take up more labour : 
And in many caſes it is cheaper to put in ſtronger ſtuff 
for long Bearings, than to put a Girder between to 
Diſcharge the length of the Joyſts to be framed into the 
Girders. | 

But to make ſhort of this Argument, I ſhall give you 
the Scheme of Scantlins of Timbers ar ſeveral Bearings 
for Summers, Girders, Foyſts, Rafters, &c. as they are ſer 
down in the Ac of Parliament for the rebuilding the 
City of London, after the late dreadful Fire: which 
Scantlins were well conſulted by able Workmen be- 
fore they were reduced into an Act. 


Scantlins of Timber for the firſt ſort of Houſes. 


Pot Inches Inches 


For the Floor 3 ara under—15—12—and—8 


Walk-plates 7—and—5 


Foot F at foot—8 : 
Principal Rafters under—15 2 at rop—; (© nches 


For the Roof & Srumie Rafters — and—; Inches. 
| Length Foot Thickneſs Depth 

Joyſts to —0 = an 7 Inches 

Garret ffO0roommro3nennmamemannanro————m————s 


Scante 


Numb. 


, from - 24 
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Scantlins of Timber for the other two Sorts of Fouſes. 


Breadth Tepth Thickneſs Depth 
Foot Foot Inches Iuches Inches Inches 


-_ 


"Summers ns 1—2nd— 8 Joyſts F3——5 
. or Girders } 15 18—T3 9 | which J—7 
which beard 18 2114 <10 pbear 4 3——7 
in length 21 24—16 12} 10 {| 3——8 

2G—17——74) foot L3——8 


Inches Inches 


| Principal Diſcharges upon Peers F 13 and 12 


in the firſt Story in the Fronts 2 15——13 | 


For the | OM | : | Thickneſs Inches 
Floor I Binding Joyſts with their Trimming JoyſtsJ 5—depth equal to 
| | their own floors 
þ biche; Inches 
:# | ro and 6 
; | Wall-plates, or Raiſing Pieces and = $ 6 
| Pnm_—_—_ 
J a caned's Þches Inches 
: . 1ſt. and 2d. Story—8 and 6 
| | Lintels of Oak in the 3d. Story Goa 
C Length Thickneſs 
| | Foot Foot © aches Inches 
# { r5 ro 18 4 at toor 9 0=—7 
at top 7 
Res 18 — a6 CEE —8 
* | Principal Rafrers " Qattop 8 
from 21 —24 $A foot 2 0—g4 
at x4 9 | . 
= at foot 13 Q __ 
mor 00 "> 263 0 top 3s 9 
Length 
| Foot Foot Inches Inches 
. I5 to 18 — QF 
| | Purlines from$ 1 = 2 gn ——y 
| | , Foot Inches Inches 
Br not exceeding in length—g——;5 ——; 
{ Single Rakers? not exceeding in length—=6——__——35 
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Scantlins for Sawed Timber and Laths, uſually brought 
out of the Weſt Country, not leſs than 


Br:adth Thickneſs 
; : Foot Inches Inches 
Single Quarters m length——g —— y_— I + 
Double Quarters in length —8g— gommmegt 
Sawed Joyſts in length om Cnrmmmnn 4 


Laths in. length 3 Jn quarter and < Inch: 
; Inches 
Stone Corner Peers _ _ r8 ſquare- 
"Firſt ſort JMiddle or Single Peers——— — and 1: 
Where | of Houſes JDouble Peers een Houſe and Houſe—14 and 18 
7 _Door-Jambs and Heads 12 and 8 
Foot Inthes 
, Corner Peers -2——6 ſquare 
2d & 3d JMiddle or fingle Peerg—— 18 ſquare 
forts—— JDouble Peers between Houſe and Houſe-24 and 18 
 Door-Jambs and Heads —_ ——J4 and 10 t. 


Foot Thickneſs : 


Scantlins F 3 wide 7 Side-walls—1 Brick > —_ paved plain,and then. 
for Sewers 2 5 high $ Arch—1 Brickon end < 1 Brick on edge circular. . 


General RULES. 


in thickneſs to the' thickneſs. of the Wall (as in the 
Scheme ) next above the Foundation, to be ſet off in three 
Courſes equally on both fades. 


7 every Foundation within the Ground add one Brick 


That no Timbor be laid within twetue Inches of the fore-- 
fide of the Chimney-Jambs : And that all Foyſts on the back 
of any Chimney h laid with a Trimmer at fix Inches diſt- 
axce from the Back.. | | 


That 
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That no Timber be laid within the Tunnel of any Chim- 
ney, upon penalty to the Workman for every default Tex 
Shillings, and Ten Shillings every week it continues un= 
reformed. 


That no Joys or Rafters be laid at greater diſtances from 
one to the other, than twelve Tuches; and no Quarters at 
greater diſtance than fourteen Inches. 


That no fois bear at longer length than Ten Foot ; 
and no fingle Rafters at more in length than Nine 
Foot. 


That all Roofs, Window-frames, and Cellar-floors be made 
of Oak. 


The Tile-pins of Oak. 


No Summers or Girders to lie over the Head of Doors and 
Windows. 


No Summer or Girder to lie leſs than Ten Inches into 
the Wall, no Foyſts than Eight Inches, and to be laid in 


Bur yet the Carcaſs is not compleated, till the Quar- 
ters and Braces between the principal Poſts and Poſts are 
fitted in; the Window Frames made and ſet up, and the 
Principal Rafters, Purlins, Gables, &c. are alſo fram'd 
and ſet up. The manner of their Pztch and Scantlins 
you will ſee in P/aze xx. And the reaſons for ſeveral 
Pitches you may find among Books of Archite#ture. But 


the names of every Member you will find in the A/pha- 
V 2 be ff, i/ 
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betical Table at the latter end of theſe Exerciſes on Carper- 


try, referred unto by Letters and Arithmetical Figures 


in the Plate aforeſaid. 

But. now we will ſuppoſe the Carcaſs.is thus finiſhed. 
The Bricklayer is then to bring up the Chi/znies, and 
afterwards to 7ile the Houſe. And then the next 
work the Carpenter has to do, is to Bring up the 
Stairs, and Stair-Caſes,. and afterwards to Floor the 
Rooms, and Have the: Doors,,&c. For ſhould he either 
Bring up the Stairs and Stair-Caſes, or Floor the 
Rooms before the Houle is Tiled, or otherwiſe covered, 
if wer Weather ſhould happen it might injure the Stairs, 
Flooring, &c. , 


Numb. I. Houſe-Carpeutry, 43: 

A, The Grouad=plate, or Ground-ſell. | 

BB, BB, The Principal Poſts. 

C C, The Binding Intertiſes, or indeed, more properly Ine: 
terduces , ewes, Girders. 

D, Beam of the Roof, Breſſummer,. or Girder to the Garret 
Floor. BE 

EE, Principil Rafters. FF, Breſſummers. 

G, Plate or Raiſing-piece,. alſo a Beam. 

a a, Faums or Door-poſts. bb, Braces. cc, Jaums.. 

d,. Top-rail of the Balcony. 

e e, Bottom=rail of the Balcony. 

ff f, Poſts of the Balcony.. 

g o0, Baniſters. 

h h, Breſſummers for the Shop-windows.. 

H, Xing-piece or Joggle-picce.. 

Z 7, Struts. 

k kt, Top-beam, Coller-beam, Wind-beam, Strut-beam.. 

{ 1 1,. Door-head.. 

IT, The Peet of the principal Rafters.. 

K, The Top of the Rafters.. 

IIK, 7Zhe Gable-end.. 

LL, Xnees of the Principal Rafters,. to be made all of one: 
piece with the Principal Rafters.. 

M, The Fuſt of the Houſe.. 

N N, Purlins.. 

O Q, Shop-windows.. 

P P, Flaps or Falls. 

m m m, (Juarters.. 

2 1, Jaums of the Window. 

00, Back and Head of the Window.. 

Þp, Ti ranſums. 

4 q, Munnions.. 

r r,. Furrings, or Shreadings.. 

V, Single light Windows or Luteons.. 

SSS, Rafters.. 

F 16 . 
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$ 16. Of Window Frames. 


med, that the Tennants of the Head-ſell, Ground- 
ell, and Tranſum, run though the outer Jaums 
about four Inches beyond them : And ſo they are 
ſet in a Lay of Morter upon the Brick Wall before 
the Peers on either ſide is brought up, at about three 
Inches within the Front; So that the Brick work 
over the Head and about the Jaums defend it from 
the Weather. Then the Brick/ayer brings up the Peers 
on both ſides, ſo that the four ends or Tennants that 
project through the outer Jaums being buried and 7rim:- 
med into the Brick-work become a Faſtning to rhe V7x- 
dAow=Prame. | 

But if the Window-Frame ſtands on a Timber-houſe, 
the Head and Ground-ſell are ſometimes Tennanted into 
Poſts of the Carcaſs ; and then the Poſts do the office 
of the outer Jaums -of the- Window-Frame ; and the 
Head and Ground-ſell are then called Etertifes, and 
therefore both Head and Ground-fſell, and Pos or 
Faums, are rabbetted about half an Inch on the outſide 
of the Front, to receive the Pane of Glaſs that is fitted to 
it. And thus ( as I ſaid.) the Poſts become part of rhe 
Window-Frame. 

But the better way is to frame a Window as the Brick- 
work Window, and to project it an Inch and an half be- 
yond the ſide of the Building, and to plaiſter againſt 
its ſides, for the better ſecuring the reſt of the Carcats 
from the weather. 

The Window-Frame hath eyery one of its Lights 
rabbetted on its outſide about half on Inch into che 
Frame, and all theſe Ra#bers, bur that on the Ground- 
ſell, are grooved ſquare, but the RaZZers on the _—_— 

{el 


[: Brick Buildings the Window Frames 'are ſo fra- 
ile 
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Numb. III. Houſe-Carpentry. . 145: 
ſell is bevell'd downwards, that Rain or Snow, &c. 
may the freelier fall off it. Into theſe Radbers the ſe- 
yeral Panes of Glaſs-work is ſet, and faſtned by the 
Glaſier;; as ſhall be ſhewed when I come to Exerciſe 
upon Glafing. 

The ſquare Corners of the Frame: next the Glaſs is 
Beyell'd away both on the out and inſide. of the Build- 
ing, that the Light may the freelier play upon the 
Glaſs. And upon that Bevel is commonly Stuck a 
Molding ( for Ornament ſake ) according to the fancy 
of the Workman, but more generally according to the. 


various Mode of the Times. 
SF x7. Of Stairs, and Stair-Caſes:. 


A\Fveral Writers of Architefure have delivered dif-. 
ferent Rules for the Height and Breadth of Sreps,. 
and that according to the 1everal Capacities of the: 
Stair-Caſes, They forbid more than ſix, and leſs than 
four Inches for the Heighth of each Step, and more: 


than ſixteen, and left than twelve, for the Breadth of 


each Step. Bur here we muſt underſtand they mean. 
theſe Meaſures ſhould be obſerved in large and ſum-- 
ptuous Buildings: But we have here propofed an or- 
dinary private Houſe, which will admir of no ſuch. 
Meaſures, for want of room. Therefore to our preſent 
purpoſe; 

The firſt and ſecond Pair of Stairs the: Steps ſhall be. 
about 7+ Inches high, and 10 Inches broad. The third: 
Pair of Stairs each Step may be abour 6+ Inches high,. 
and 9+ Inches broad. And for the. fourth Pair of 
Stairs, each Step: may be abour 6 Inches high, aud 9g. 
Inches. broad. But this Rule they do, or Rould Tol- 
tow, viz. to make all the Steps belonging to the. 


ſame. pair of Stairs. of an. equal height ; which _- do,, 
they. 


L 


146 Houſe-Carpentry» Numb. II. 
_ firſt conſider the heighth of the Room in Feet 
and odd Inches, if any odd be, and multiply the Feet 
by 12, whoſe Produ&, with the number of odd Inches, 
gives the ſumm of the whole Heighth in Inches ; which 
ſumm they divide by the number of Steps they in- 
tend to have in that Heiglith, and the Quoricnr ſhall 
be the number of Inches and parts that each Step ſhall 
be high. Or, if they firſt deſign the Heighth of each 
Step in Inches, they try by, Arithmetick how many 
times 'the Heighth of a Step they can have our of the 
_ Heighth of the Story, and ſo know the number of 
Steps. | 
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MECHANICK EXERCISES: 
OR, 

The Doctrine of Handy-Works. 


Dn —_— 


Continued in the ART-of Houſe-Carpentry. 


Tairs are either made about a So/zd Newe!, or an 
Open Newel, and ſometimes mixt, viz. with & 
Solid Newel for ſome few Steps; then a ſtraight 
or Foreright Aſcent, whith Flyers upon the ſide 
of the ſquare Open Newel, and afterwards 2 

Solid Newel again. Than reiterate, &c. 

The laſt, viz. the Mixt NeweFd Stairs, are come 
monly made in our Party-walſed ZFouſes in Londoy, 
where now Light can be placed in the Stair-Caſe, be- 
cauſe of the Party-walls; ſo that there is a neceſſity 
to let in a Sky-/ight through the Hollow Newel : But 
this ſort of Stair Caſes take up more room than thoſe 
with a ſingle ſolid Newel; becauſe the Stairs of a 
ſolid Newel ſpread only upon one ſmall Newel, as 
the ſeyeral Foulds of the Fans Woman uſe ſpread 
about their Center : Burt theſe becauſe they fome- 
times wind, and ſometimes fly oft from that wind- 
ing, take therefore the more room up in the Stair- 

aſe. 

The manner of projeCting them, is copiouſly taught 
in many Books of Architetture, whether I referr you : 
yet not to leave you wholly in the dark, 1 ſhall give 
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you. a ſmall light into it. And firſt of the S0/;d 
Newel. | 

' Winding Stairs are projected on 'a round Profile, 
whoſe Diameter is equal to the Baſe the Stair-Caſe is 
to ſtand on, ſuppoſe ſix foot ſquare. This Prof/e hath 
irs Circumference divided into 16 cqual parts. The 
Semi-diameter of the Profile is divided into four equal 

arts, and one of them uſed for the Newel, and the reſt 
for the length of the Steps : if you draw Lines.from the. 


Center through every one of the equal parts into the 


Circumference, the fpace between every two Lines. 
will be the true Figure of a Winding-Step. And if they 
were all cut out and placed one above another, over 
the true place on the Profile round about the Newel, 
whoſe Diameter is one quarter the: length of a Step, 
you:would by ſupporting each Step. with a Raiſer have 
the modle of a true pair of Winding-Stairs. See Plate: 
LO. Fig. 2. Ek: 

Hollow NewePd Stairs are made about a ſquare 
Hollow Newel. We will ſuppoſe the. We/-hole to be 
eleven foor long, and fix foot wide; and we would. 
bring up- a pair of Stairs from the firſt Floor eleven 
foot. high ; it being intended that a Skie-light ſhall 
fall through the Hollow Newel upon the Stairs - 
we muſt therefore conſider the width and breadth 
of the Hollow Newel'; and in this example admit 
it to be two foot and a half wide, and two foot 
broad : by the width I mean the ſides that range 
with the Front and Rear of the Building, and by the 
breadth I mean the ſides that range with the Party-- 
walls: £ hy 

I find ( by the Rule aforefaid ) that if T aſſign 18 Steps 
up; each Step-will be.ſeven. Inches and one third of an 
Inch high. 

You. muſt. note, that the. flying off, or elſe wind-- 
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ing of theſe Steps will vary their places according as you 
deſign the firſt Aſcent. For if you make the firſt 
Alcent as you come {traight out of the Street ( as in Plate 
x9. ) on the South fide, you will firſt afcendupon a 
Pitch of F:y-rs, which Pitch ( making an Angle of 38 
deg. with the Floor ) with ten Steps raiſe you ſix Foot 
high above the Floor, and bring you eight Foot towards 
the North end of the Wel/-hole, by making each Step ten 
Inches broad. * 

But now you muſt leave Flyers, and make four 
Winding Steps. Theſe Winding Steps are made a- 
bout a folid Newe/ (as hath been taught ) and this 
Newel ſerves alſo for a Poſ? to Trim the Stair-Caſe too. 
This Poſt ſtands upon the Floor, and is prolonged 
upwards ſo high, that Morteſſes made in it may 
receive the Tennants of the 7op and Bottom Rails of 
the whole Stair-caſe for that Floor : theſe four Wind- 
ing ſteps aforeſaid, rounding one quarter about the 
Newel, turns your Face in your Aſcent now towards 
the Ea/t; theſe four ſteps are raiſed 2 foot, 5+ Inches 
above the Flyers,ſfothar ( in all) your Stairs are now raiſ- 
ed 8 foot 65 Inches. Here remains now only 2 foot 
5+ Inches to the Landing place, and theſe take up juſt 
_ Flyers, which muſt be made as was taught be- 
ore. | 
But now in your ſecond pair of Stairs, it will be 
proper to begin your Aſcent with your Face to- 
wards the Weſt : for landing by the firſt pair of Stairs 
with your Face towards the Ea/?, you turn by the ſide 
of the Rail on the ſecond Floor from the Ea/t towards 
the North, and at the further end of that Rail, you 
rurn your Face again from the North towards the 
Weſt, and begin your Aſcent on the ſecond pair of 
Stairs. 

Between the Skie-light and the Aſcent is a Poſt 

X 2 : ict 
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ſer upright to faſten Rails into : (to bound the Stair- 
caſe) from. the - bottom of which, viz. on the ſecond 
_ Floor you'trim up three Flyers, and then turn off 
a quarter of a Circle; with Winding ſteps: then 
again, Flyers to your deſigned pitch: and then 
again another quarter of a Circle with Winding 
ſteps. Sc. 

The Rail theſe Steps are built upon, being at the 
beginning or bottom of the Aſcent framed or other- 
wiſe faſtned to the firſt upright Poſt, muſt ar its 
'higher end be framed into the next Poſt alſo, with 
a Beyel Tennant, as you were taught to frame Quzar- 
ters into one another, Numb. 5. $ 17. Only with 
this difference, that there you were taught to frame 
Square ; but here you muſt frame upon the Bevel, 
as you were taught, Numb. 5. FS 19. This Poſt 
aforeſaid bears upon the Floor, to make its Bearin 
the ſtronger ; and this Poſt muſt be continue 
to ſuch an heighth, as it may. alſo ſerve to. re- 
ccive the Tennanted. end of an upper and lower Rail 
framed into it. And berween theſe Bevelling 
Rails, Banniſlers make good the outſide of the Stair- 
Caſe. | | 

Though I have here deſcribed this Contrivance of 
2 pair of Stairs, yet do 1 not deliver it as the beſt Patern 
for this building, or for theſe ſorts of Stairs, nor mat- 
ters it to our purpoſe whether it be or no; for (as 1 
told you before) my undertaking is the Do&rine of 
HTandy-works, not Architefture ; but 'its Architedure con> 
fiders the beſt forming of all Members in a Building for 
the capacity of the.Ground-Plot, and the Convenience 
of the intended Inhabitant; but Carpenters (as 
Carpenters ) only work by direCtions preſcribed. by the 
Architect. | 

Theſe. therefore are the common. Rules that theſe 

| ſorts. 
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ſorts of Stairs, -and indeed all others with carving ac-- 


cording to the Profile or Ground-plot of the Stairs are 
made by. But thoſe that will ſee many Inventions may 
conſult Books of Architefture, &c. 


$ 18. Of Flooring of Rooms. 


the Carcaſs is fet up, and alſo incloſed by the 


{ Hough Carpenters never Floor the Rooms till 


Plaiſterer, leſt weather ſhould wrong the Flooring ; 
yet they generally Rough-plane their Boards for 
Flooring before they begin any thing elſe about the 
Building, that they may fet them by to ſeaſon: 
which thus they do, They lean them one by one 
on end aflant with the edge of the Board againſt a 
Bauk, ſomewhat aboye the height of half the 
tength of the Board, and {et another Board in the 
fame poſture on the other ſide the Bauk, fo thar 
above the Bauk they croſs one another : then on 
the firſt ſide they ſet another Board in. that poſture, 
and on the ſecond ſide another, trill. the. whole num- 
ber of Boards are ſet an end : being ſer in this po- 


ſture, there remains the thickneſs. of a Board between 


every Board all the length, but juſt where they 
croſs one another, for the Air to paſs through ta 
dry and ſhrink them, againſt they have occaſion ta 
uſe them : But they ſer them under ſome coyered. 
Shed, that the Rain or Sun comes not at them : for 
if the Rain wet them, inſtead of ſhrinking them, 
it will ſmell them; or if the Sun. ſhine fiercely up- 


on them, it will dry them fo faſt, rhat rhe Boards. 


will Zear or Shake, which is in Vulgar Engliſh Sp/zz or 
Crack. | | 


They have another way to dry and ſeaſon them, 


by laying them flat upon three or four Bauks,. each. 
Board. 
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52 -Hoyle-Carpentry- Numb. Ih. 
Board about the breadth of a Board  aſunder, the 
whole length of the Bauks. Then they lay another 
Lay of Boards athwart upon, them, each board alſo 
the breadth of a Board afunder ; then another Lay 
athwart the laſt, till all are thus laid : ſo that in this 
_—_ they alſo lic hollow for the Air to play between 
them. 

\ Thus then, The Boards being Rough-plain'd and 
Seafon'd. They try one fide flat, as by Numb. 6.31. 
and both the edges ſtraight, as if they were to ſheot 
a Joint ; as by Numb. 4. F 4. and cut the Boards 
to an exact length: becauſe if the Boards are not 
long enough to reach athwart the- whole Room, the 
ends may all lie ina ſtraight Line, that che ſtraight 
ends of other Boards laid againſt them may make 
the 'truer Joint, and 'this they call a Beaking Joint. 
But before they lay them upon the Floor, they try 
with the Level ( deſcribed F 7. ) the flatneſs of the 
whole Frame of Flooring again, leſt any. part of it 
ſhould be Caf? ſince it was firſt framed together : 
and if any part of the Floor lie too high, they with 
the Adz ( if the eminency be large ) take it off, as 
was ſhewed F 2. Or ifit be ſmall, with the Fack-Plain, 
in Numb. 4. F 2. till it lie level with the reſt of the 
Floor. Bur if any part of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip, or ſome ſuch thing, upon that hollow 
place, ' to bare up the Board, before they nail it down. 

' All this being done, they chuſe a Board of the 
commoneſt thickneſs of the whole Pile for the firſt 
Board, and lay'it cloſe again one ſide of the Room 
athwart the Joyſts, and ſo nail it firmly down with 
two Brads into every Joylt it croſſes, each Brad about 
an Inch, or an Inch and a half within the edge of rhe 
Board. 

ff they ſhould lay more a than ordinary thick or his 

Boar 
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Board at the firſt, they would -have a greater-number 
of Boards to work to a Level than they need, becauſe: 
all the reſt of the Boards muſt be equalized in thickneſs. 
co the firſt. ne 
Then they lay a ſecond Board cloſe to the firſt. 
But before they nail it down they again try how its. 
ſides agrees with the ſide of the firſt, and alſo how its 
thickneſs agrees with the firſt Board. If any part of” 
its edge lie hollow off the edge of the firſt Board, they 
fhoor off ſo much of the length of the Board from 
that hollowneſs towards either end, till it comply and. 
make a cloſe Joint with the firſt. But if the edge ſwell 
in any place, they plane of that ſwelling till ir comply 
as aforeſaid. | 
If the ſecond Board prove thicker than the firſt, 
chen with the: Adz (as aforeſaid ) they hew away the 
under fide of that Board ( moſt commonly crols the 
Grain, leſt with the Grain the edge of the A4dz ſhould 
flip too deep into the Board) in every part of it that. 
ſhall bare upon a. Joyſt, and fo fink it ro a flar ſuper- 
ficies to comply with rhe firſt Board. Tf the,Boatrd be: 
roo thin, they underlay that Board upon every 'Joyſt: 
with a Chip, &c. S | Rn in 
And as this ſecond Board is laid, ſo are the other 
Boards laid, if they be well aſſured the Boards are: 
dry, and will not ſhrink : but if they doubt the: 
drineſs of the Boards, they (ſometimes do, or ſhould ): 
take a little more pains.; for after they have nailed. 
down the firſt Board, they will meaſure the breadth: 
of two other Boards, laying them by the ſide of the 
firſt. Bur yer they. wilt not allow them rheir fult 
Room to lie in, 'bur after there edges are true ſhot ins 
a ſtraight line, they will pinch them off abour: half a: 
quarter of an Inch room more or leſs, according as. 
they gueſs at. the well-ſeaſonedneſs of the —__ : 
Y 


154 Houle-Carpentry, Numb. III, 
by nailing down the fourth Board nearer to the firſt . 
Board by half a quarter of an Inch (more or leſs) then 
the breadth of both Boards are. And though it be 
afterwards ſomewhat hard to get theſe two Boards 
into that narrow room, v/z. between the firſt and 
fourth Board, yet they help themſelves thus; The un- 
der-edge of theſe Boards that are to join to each 
other they Bevel ſomewhat away, and then the firſt 
and fourth Board being faſt nailed down (as afore- 
faid,) they ſer the outer edges of thefe two Boards a- 
gain the two nailed Boards, letting the inner edges 
of the two looſe Boards meet, and make an Angle 
erpendicular to the Floor. Then with two or three 
en jumping all at once upon that Angle, theſe two 
Boards ; with this force and reiterated jumbs by de- 
grees preſs flat down into ' the ſuperficies of the 
Floor ; or elſe with Forcing Pins and Wedges force 
them together : and then with Brads they nail them 
down, as they did the firſt Board. Thus afterwards 
they nail down a ſeventh Board, as they did the 
fourth, and then fit in the fifth and ſixth Boards, as 
they did the ſecond and third Boards. And ſo on, nailing 
down eyery third Board, and forcing two others be- 
tween it and the laſt nailed Board, till the whole Floor 
be boarded. | 
| _ Bur if theſe Boards are not long enough ( as I hint- 
ed before) to reach through the whole Room, the 
examine how true the ends lie in a ſtraight line wit 
one another, by applying the edge of the Two-foot 
Rule to the ends, and where the ends of any Boards 
keep of the edge of the Two-foot Rule from com- 
plying with the whole range of ends, rhey with the 
Chiſſel and Malt cur off that irregularity, holding and 
guiding the Chiſſel ſo that it may rather cut away 
more of the bottom than top of the Board, m—_ = 
oards 
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Boards joined to the ends of the firſt laid Boards, 
may make on the Superficies of the Floor the finer and 
truer Joint. 

Having thus Boarded the whole Room, notwith- 
ſtanding they uſed their beſt diligence to do it exactly, 
yet may the edges of ſome Boards lie ſomewhat higher 
than the Board it lies next to: therefore they peruſe the 
whole Floor, and wherethey find any irregularities they 
plane them off with che Plane,&c. 


 F 19. The Hanging of Doors, Windows,&c. 


He Floors being Boarded, the next work is to 

Hang the Doors, in which though there be little 
dithculry, yer is there much care to be taking, that the 
Door open and ſhut well. | 

If the Door have a Door-Caſe ( as Chamber-Doors, 
and Cloſet-Doors commonly have) the Faums of the 
Door-Caſe muſt ſtand exactly perpendicular, which 
you mult try by the Plumb-line, as by F 8. and the 
Head of the Door-Caſe or Entertiſe mult be fitted ex- 
actly ſquare to the Faums, as you where taught Numb. 3. 
S 17, 18, 19. and the Angles of the Door muſt be 
made exactly ſquare, and the Rabhets of the Door 
to fit exactly into the Rabb2ts of the Door-Caſe. But 
yet they commonly make th: Door about one quarter 
of an Inch ſhorter than the inſides of che Jaums of 
the Door-Caſe, leſt if the Boards of the Floor chance 
to {well within the ſweep of the Door, the bottom of the 
Door ſhould drag upon the Floor. 

They conſider what ſort of Hindges are proper- 
eſt for the Door they are to Fang. When they have 2a 
Street=door ( which commonly is to take off and lift on ) 
they uſe Z7ooks and Hindges. In a Battend-door, 
Back-door, or other Battend-doos, or Shop-windows, 
Y they 
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they uſe Croſi-Garnets, If a Framed Door, Side Hin- 
ges : And for Cup-board Doors, and ſuch like, Duf- 
Tails. (Seethe deſcription of theſe Hindges in Nams. 
it. Fig. 1. 5, 6. ) But what ſort of Hindges ſoever 
they uſe, they have care to provide them of a ſtrength 
proportionable to the ſize and weight of the Door 
they hang with them. Well-made Hindges I have de- 
ſcribed Namb. 1. fol. 20. Whither to ayoid repetition I 
refer you. 

If they hang a Street-door ( which is commonly a- 
bour ſix foot high ) they firſt drive the Hooks into the 
Door-Poſt, by entering the Poſt firſt with an Augare : 
But the Bz? of the Augare, muſt 'be lefs than the 
Shank of the Hook, and the hole boared not ſo 
long, becauſe the Shank of the Hook, muſt be ſtrongly 
forced into the Augure-hole, and ſhould the Augure- 
hole be too wide, the Shank would be looſe in it, and 
not ſtick ſtrong enough in it. Therefore if the Shank 
be an Inch ſquare, an half-Inch-Augure is big enough 
ro bore that hole with, becauſe it will then endure 
the heavier blows. of an Hammer, ro drive it ſo far as 
it muſt go; and the: ſtronger it is forced in, the faſter 
the Hook ſticks. But yet they are carful not to ſplit the 
Door-Poſt, 

Theſe Hooks are commonly drove in about Fif- 
teen Inches and an half above the Ground-ſe//, and as 
much below the top of the Door. It is, or ſhould 
be, their care to chuſe the Pin of the: lower Hook 
about a quarter of an Inch longer than that they uſe: 
for the upper Hook ( or elſe to make it ſo.) b=caute 
theſe Doors are commonly un-weildy to lift off and 
on, eſpecially to lift both the Hindges. on both the 
Hooks at once. Therefore when the lower Hindge 
is lifted on the lower Hook, if the Door be then lift- 
perpendicularly upright, fo high as the under _ 

| ® 
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of the upper Hindge may juſt reach the top of the up= 
per Hook, you may the eaſier ſlip the Eye of the up- 
per Hindge upon the Hook ; whereas, if the lower 
Hook be either ſhorter, or juſt no longer than the other: 
inſtead of lifting it readily upon the upper Hook, you 
may lift it oft the lower Hook, and fo begin the labour 
again. 

avid drove in the Hooks, they ſet the Rabbits 
of the Door within the Ra44irs of the Door-Poſt, 
and underlay the bottom of the Door, with a Chip 
or two about half a quarter of an Inch thick, to 
raiſe the Door that it drag not. Then they pur 
the Eyes of the Hindges over the Pins of the Hooks, 
and placing the Tail piece of the Hindges parallel to 
the bottom and top of the Door, they ſo nail them 
upon. 

i This is the Rule they generally obſerve for Hang- 
ing Doors, Shop-windows, &c. Only, ſometimes 
inſtead of Nailing the Hindges upon the Door, 
they Rivet them on, for more ſtrength. And then, 
after they have fitted the Door, or Window, into 
its Rabbits, and laid the Hindges in there proper 
place and poſition ( as aforcfaid ) they make marks 
in the Nail-holesof the Hindge with the point of 
their Compaſſes upon the Door, and at thoſe marks 
. they Pierce holes, with a Ptercer-Bif, that fits the 
ſhank of the River ; then they pur the ſhank of the 
Rivet through the holes made in the Door : yet fo 
thar the Head of the River be on the outſide of the 
Door: and they alſo put the end of the Shank into 
the Nail-hole of the Hindge, and fo whilſt another man 
holds the head of the Hatchet againſt the Head of the 
River, they with the Pex of their Zammer batter and 
ſpread the flat end of the Shank over the Hole, as wa 


ſhewn Numb. 2. fol. 24. 25. 
Y 3 The 
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The Titles of ſome Books of ArchiteQture. 


Ekbaſtion Seirlio, in Folio. 
Hans Bloom's Five Collumns, Folio. 

 Vignola, in Folio. 

Vignola, Or the Compleat Architeft, in Otayo. 

Scamotzz, Quarto. 

Palladio, Quarto. 

Sir Henry Wotton's Elements of ArchiteQture 
Quarto. 

Theſe Books are all Printed in Engliſh : But there 
are many - others extant in ſeveral other Languages, 
of which Yitruvizs is the chief: For from his Book 
the reſt are generally derived; as Philip Le_Orm, 
Ditterlin, Marlois, and many others, which being 
difficult to be had among Book-ſellers, and theſe 
ſufficient for information, I ſhall omit till another 
opportunity. 
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An Explanation of Terms uſed in Carpentry. 


A. 


Dez, Plate 8. BF 2. 
Arch, Any work wrought Circular, as the top 
part of ſome Window-frames, the top of ſome great. 
Gates, the Roof of Vaults, &c. 
Architrave, See Numb. 6. Plate 6. x. and Plate 6. 
A. F ti 
Ax, Numb. 7. Plate 8. A. 


B. 


Ack or Hif-molding. The backward Hips or /Val- 
ley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back 
part of a Building. 

Banniſter, Numb. 8. Plate 11. gg g. 

Baſe, is commonly the Bottom of a Cullumn. See 
Numb. 6. Plate 6. h. and Plate 7. B. 

Batement, To abate or waſte a piece of Stuff, by 
forming of it to. a deſigned purpoſe. Thus inſtead 
of asking how much was cut oft ſuch a piece- of Stuff, 
Carpenters. ask what Batement that piece of Stuff 
had. 

Batter, the ſide, or part of the ſide of a Wall, or 
any Timber that bulges from its bottom or founda- 
tion, is {aid to Batter, or hang over the: Founda- 
tion 

Battlement, A flat Roof or: Platform to walk: on. 
But Battiements' are more properly Walls built 
about the Platform to incloſe it, as is ſeen upon 
Towers for defence : Part of the Battlement being 

Breall. 
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Breaſt high that Muſquetiers may ſhoot over it,the other 
part Man-high, to 1ecure Men from the ſhot of their 
Enemies. 

Bauk,a piece of Fir unſlit,from four to ten Inches ſquare: 
and of many lengths. 

Bear, Timber is ſaid ro Bear at irs whole length, 
when neither a Brick-wall, or Poſts, &c. ſtand be- 
rween the ends of it. Bur if cither a Brick-Wall or Poſts, 
Sc. bz Trimmed up to that Timber, then it is ſaid 
to Bear only at rhe diſtance berween the Brick-wall 
or Poſt, and either end of the Timber. 'Thus Carpenters 
ask what 

Bearing ſuch a piece of Timber has 2 The anſwer is 
LO, Iz, I5, &c. Foot, according to the length of the 
whole Timber, or ele according to the diſtance between 
either end of the Timber, and a 

Bearer, viz. a Poſt or Brick-wall that is Trimmed up 
between the two ends of a piece of Timber, to ſhorten 
its Bearing. 

Bond, when Workmen ſay make good Bond, they 
mean faſten the two or more pieces of Timber well 
together, either with Tennanting and Morteſling, or 
Duffrailing, &c. 

Binding Foyſts, See Trimmers, or Plate 10. 46 b. 

Brace, See Plate 11. bb b. 

Brad, is a Nail to Floor Rooms with, they are 
about the ſize of a Ten-penny Nail, but have not their 
heads made with a ſhoulder over their ſhank, as other 
Nails, but are made pretty thick towards the upper 
end, that the very top of it may be driven into, and 
buried in the Board they nail down, ſo that the tops 
of theſe Brads will not catch ( as the Heads of Nails 
would) the Thrums of the Mops when the Floor is 
waſhing. You may ſee them at moſt Ironmongers. 

Break in, Carpenters with their Ripping Chiſicl 


do 
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do often Break i» to Bricks-walls : that is, they cut 
holes, but indeed more properly break the Bricks 
by force, and make their hole to their ſize and 
form. 

Breſiummer, Sec Plate 11. CC, D, FF, hh. 

Bring up, A Term moſt uſed among Carpenters, when 
they diſcourſe Brick/ayers; and then they ſay, Bring up 
the Foundation ſo high, Brizg up ſuch a wall, Bring up 
the Chimnies, &c. which is as much as to ſay, Build 


the Foundation ſo high, Build the Wall, Build the 


Chimnies, &c. 

Butment, The piece of Ground in the Yard mar- 
ked G, in Plate 10. is a Butment from the reſt of the 
Ground-Plot. 

Buttreſs, that ſtands on the outſide a Wall to ſup- 
port 1t. 


C. 


Amber, A piece of Timber cut Arching, ſo 
as when a weight conſiderable, ſhall be ſer 
upon it, it may in length of time be reduced to a 


ſtraight. 


Cantilevers, Picces of Wood framed into the Front or 


other ſides of an Houſe to ſuſtain the Molding and 
Eaves over it. 

Carcaſs, 1$S.( as it were) the Skelleton. of an Houſe, 
before it is Lath'd and Plaſtered. 

Cartouſes, Ornamented Corbels. | 


Cleer Story Window, Windows that haye no Tranſum- 


in them. 
Commander, See Numb. 7. Plate 8.K and F 10. 
Coping over, is alort of hanging over, but not ſquare 
to its upright, bur Bevelling on its under fide, till it 
end in an edge. 
Corbel, 
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Corbel, A piece of Timber ſet under another piece of 
Timber, to diſcharge its Bearing. 

Crab, The Engine deſcribed Plate 9. E. and BCD 
ſeveral of its Appurtenances, viz. B C C Sratch-Blocks. 
D Levers. Its Office is to draw heavy Timber to a con- 
ſiderable height. 

Crow, See Plate 8. L. Its Office is to remove hea- 
vy Timber, and therefore for ſtrength is made of 
Iron. 

Crown Poſt, Sce Plate 11. H. Alſo the Xing-Pzece, or 


 Foggle-prece. 


D. 


Iſcharge, A Brick-wall or a Poſt trim'd up toa 
piece of Timber over charg'd for its Bearing, 
1s a Diſcharge to that Bearing. 

Dormer, Plate 11. QR. 

Double Quarters, See Quarter. 

Draft, The Pidture of an intended Building dif- 

cribed on Paper, whereon is laid down the. deviſ- 
ed Diviſions and Partitions of every Room in its 
due proportion to the whole Building, See Numb. 7. 
FS 13. 
Drag, A Door is ſaid to Drag when either by its ill 
Hanging on its Hinges, or by the ill Boarding of the 
Room, the bottom edge of the Door rides ( in its weep ) 
upon the Floor. See F 19. 

Dragon-beams, are two ſtrong Braces or Struts that 
ſtands under a Breſſummer, mecting in an angle ypon rhe 
ſhoulder of the X#7»g-piece. In Plate 11, 77 are Dragon 
beams. 

Draw knife, deſcribed Plate 8. E and F 5. 
Draw Pins, deſcribed Plate 8. Fand F 6. 
Drug, deſcribed Plate 9 E and F 12. 
Enter, 
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E. 


i Nrer, When Tennants are put into Morteſles, they ' 


4 are ſaid to Enter the Morteſles. 
Enterduce, or Entertiſe, deſcribed Plate 11.CC. 


F. 


| Eather=edge, Boards, or Planks, that have one 


edge thinner than another are called Feather-edge + 


{tuff. 

Fir-Pole, A ſort of ſtuff cut off of the Fir-tree, ſmall 
and long, commonly from 10 to 16 Foot. They are 
fometimes uſed in {leight Buildings, to ſerve inſtead of 
Bauks and Quarters. 

Flyers, are Stairs made of an Oblong ſquare Figure, 
whoſe fore and backſides are parallel to.cach other ; and 


ſo are their ends : the ſecond of theſe Flyers ſtands par- 


ralle] behind rhe firſt, the third behind the ſecond, and 
ſo arefaid to fly off rom one anther. 
-. Floor, in Carpentry, it is as well taken for the Fram'd 
work of Timber, as the Boarding over it. 
* - Foot-pace, is a part of a pair of Stairs, whereon after 
four or ſix ſteps you arrive to a broad place, where you 
may take two or three paces before you aſcend another 
ſtep ; thereby to calc the legs in altcending the reſt of 
the ſteps. 

Furrings, 'The making good of the Rafters Feet in the 
Cornice. 


G. 


Able, or Gable=end, in Plate 11. I IK. 

Gain, The bevelling ſhoulder of a Joyſt, or 0+ 

ther Stuff: Icis uſed for the Lapping of the end of a 
L © 


Joylt 


\ 


x6X  Houle-Catpentry. Nuns. IE. 
foyſt &c. upon: a Trimmer or Girder, and then the 
thickneſs of the: ſhoulder is cut into the Trimmer alſo 
Bevilling upwards, that it may juſt receive that Gay, 
and {o - Joyſt and Trimmer lie even and level upon 
their ſuperficies. This way of working is uſed in a Floor 
or Hearth. 

Girder, defcribed Plate 10 QQ. 

Ground Plate, deſcribed Plate rx A. 

Ground Plate, "The piece of Ground a Building is t6- 
be ereCted upon. | 14 


FE. 


Ang over, See Batter. 
Hips, deſcribed Plate 1x. EF, They are alfo 
called Principal Rafters, and Sleepers. 
Hook-pin, deſcribed Plate 8. F. 


T. 


Ack, deſcribed Plate 8. M. An Engine uſed for 
the: removing and commodious placing of great 

Timber. | 

Fack-Plane, called ſo by Carpenters, but is indeed 
the ſame that Joyners. call the Fore-Plane, See Numb. 
4. $ 2. and Plate 4. Br. | 

Faums, Door Poſts are ſo called : So: are the up- 
right outer Poſts of a Window frame ,, See Plate 11. 
aaaa,cc, nn. 

Foggle-piece, See Plate 11. H. 

Joyſts. See Plate 10. aaa a. 

Fuffers, Stuff, about 4 or 5 inches ſquare, and of 
feyeral Lengths. | 


> 
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K. 


Ing-prece, See Foggle-picce. 

Kerf, See Explanation of Terms in Numb, 6. 
Knee, Apiece of Timber growing angularly,or crook- 
ed, that is, a great Branch ſhooting out near the top 
of the Trunk of the 'L'ree, and is ſo cut that the Trunk 
and the Branch make an angle ; as in Plate 11. EL; 
being made out of one piece of ſtuff: it is called a Xnce- 

piece, or Knee-Rafter. 


L. 


Anding-place, is the uppermoſt Step of a pair of 
Stairs, viz. The Floor of the Room you aſcend 
upon. 
m Skires, Projecting of the Eaves. 
Level, Sec Plate 8. Gand F 7. 
Lever, See Plare 9.D. 
, Linte/, In Brick-Buildings Carpenters lay a long 
iece of Timber over the Pecrs, to Trim with the 
indow-Frame: as well to Bear the thickneſs-of the 
Brick-wall aboyeit, as to make Bond with the ſides 
of the Walls. = 
Long-Plane, The ſame that Joyners call a Foyntey. 
See Numb. 4. B 2. $ 4. 
Luthern, See Dormer. 


M. 


Odillon, See Cantelever. 

Molding, Moldings are ſtuck upon*the edges 
of {tutf to Ornament it: As on Chilmney-pieces, the 
inner edges of Window-frames, Shelyes, &c. See Numb. 
4 F- 9% L 2 


Munnion, 


166 Houſe-Carpentrp. Numb. I. 

Munnion, the upright Poſt that divide the ſeveral 
Lights in a Window-frame,, are called Munnions, Sec 
Plate 11. q9 9. 


N. 


= Ewel, the — poſt that a. pair of Winding- 
ſtairs are turned about. 


P.. 
P5; The PEP. a Gable-end is ſet to, is called the 


Pitch of the Gable-end. 
Planchier, An Ornament to which the Cornice is 
faltned. 


Plate, A piece of Timber upon which ſome cenſider- 
able weight is framed, is called a Plate. Hence Ground- 
Plate, Plate xx. A. Winduo-Plate, Cc. \ 

Plumt-line, deſcribed. Plate 8.H F 8 4 

Poſts, See Principal-Poſts. | 

Prick-Pofts, Poſts that are framed into Breſſummers, ' 
—_ Principal-Poſts, for rhe ſtrengthning of the 

cals | 

Principal-Poſts, Fhe Corner Poſts. of a Carcaſs, See 
Plate x1. BB. 

Profile, The ſame with Ground-P lot... 

Projetture, is a.jetting over the. upright of a Building 5; 

Thus. Balconies projet into the Street. 

Puncheons, Short pieccs of Timber placed under ſome 
conſiderable weight to ſupporrt ir. 

Pudlaies, Pieces. of St «A do the Office of Hand- 

Spikes. | 
Purlins,. See Plate 11. N N. | 


Q. 
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Numb. T1þ toufe-Carpentvy, x67 
Q. 


Uarters are ſingle and double. Single Quarters 
ace Sawen ſtuff, Two Inches thick, and Four 


» Inches broad. The Doub/e- Quarters are ſawen 
to Four Inches {quare. 

Quartering, In the Front of the third Story in Plate 
1x. All the Work, except the Principal Poſts, Jaums;. 
and Window-frames, viz. The upright Trimming, and 
the Braces is called Quartering. 

Quirk, A piece taken out of any regular Ground- 
plot, or Floor: For example, The whole Ground- 
plot ABCD. in Plate xo. is a regular Ground-plor: 
But if the piece K be taking our: of it, K ſhall be a 
Quirk.. | 


| 


After, See Plate 11. cccc.. 

Rail, Rails ſtand over and under Bannifters 
of Balconies, Stair-Caſes, &c. 

Raiſer, is a Board ſet on. edge under the Foreſide 


of a ſtep. 

Xaifweaion, Pieces that lie under the Beams npon: 
Brick or Timber by the: ſide of the Houſe. 

Relliſh, See Projedture. | | 

Return, Either of the adjoining ſides of the Front 

of an Houſe, or Ground-plor, is called a Return- 
fide, as in Plate 10. the Front is A B,. the Retwrn« 
fides to this Front is A C and BD: 4 

Ridge, the- meeting of the Rafters on both ſides the. 
Houfe is called the Ridge. 

Rrpping-Chiſſel, See Plate 8. D F 4. | 
Roof,, The Covering of a Houſe :- Bur. tlie m_— 
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op | «Honfe<Cerpentry. Numb. IT. 
 uſedin Carpentery for the Triming work of the Co- 
vering. | 


W I. 


Cribe, See N umbe. r 6. in Explanation of Terms. 

| Shake, Such Stuff as is crackt either with the heat 

as the Sun, or the FO of the wind, is called 

Shaken Stiff. 

Shingles, Small. ces of wood uſed to coyer Houſes 
with," inſtead of iles or Slates. | 

_ Shreadings, See Plate 11. the lower end of the 

Principal Rafters markt rr are called. Shreadings, or 
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Furrings. 

F . Sleepers, The ſame with Purlins. 
I | * Snatch-blocks, See Plate 9. B C C. 

{ Socket=Chiſſel, Deſcribed Plate 8. and F 3 
z, Sotls, or Sells, are either Grounds-Sells deſcribed Plate 
E ; Ii. A.or Windew-Sells, which are the bottom Pieces 
| of Window Frames. _. S 

7 Stair-Gaſe, "The incloſure of a pair of Stairs, whe. 
4- ther it be with Walls, or with Walls and Railes and 
SW Banniſters, &c. 


Stancheons, See Puncheons. 

_ Strut, See Dragon-beam. 
Summer, In Plate 10, PP is a Summer, where into the 
JET Girders are Tennanted. 


T. 


RAS See E 13. 
| Tranſom, The Piece that is framd a-croſs a double 
Light t Window. See Plate 11. PP. 

Trim, When workmen fit a piece into other work, 


they ſay they 7rim in a piece. 
4 Hoi See Plate 10. 6445. 


Truſs, 


Num. 11T. Houſe:Carpentry., 
Truſs, See King-pirce, or Joggle-piece. 
Tusk, A Bevel ſhoulder, —=x to ſtrengthen the: 

Tennant of Joyſt, which is let into the Girder. 


V. 
\ T Alley Rafter, See Back, or Hip-Molding. 
W. 
Ell hole, See Plate 10. T. 


Wall Plate, In Plate 10. AC, BD and NO 
are Wa/l Plates. 


Thus much of Carpentry. The next Exerciſes 
will ( God Willing) be upon the Arr of 7urning, Soft 
Wood, Hard Wood, foory, Braſs, Iron &c. With ſeveral. 
— of Oval-work, Roſe-work, Rake-ework, Angulare 
work, CC. | 
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